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Valuable Books for Christmas Giving 


By THOMAS NELSON PAGE 
and Blacks 


The Negro ° The Southerner’s Problem Some of the Difficulties and Fal- 


Presenting a Conservative Southerner’s Views on the Present lacies 
Relations of the Two Races in the South, with an Account Its Present Condition and As- 
of the Steps by which these Relations have Come About. pect, as Shown by Statistics 
O the great value and interest of the work in itself much is added by the author’s pre- — ; = aires oo 
eminence as the sympathetic depicter, the historian, as it were, of the old relation between Shestineen meen neal of 
master and slave and of the mistakes that have been made since the war; in short, this book 


the Negro 
presents the matured opinions, to-day, of the author of “ Marse Chan.’ The Old-Time Negro 
(Postage 13 cts.) 








CONTENTS 
Slavery and the old Relation 
between the Southern Whites 


The Race Question 
Of the Solution of the Question 








12mo, $1.25 net. 








READY DECEMBER 10 


The Story of Art 
Throughout the Ages 


An Illustrated Record. 
By SALOMON REINACH 

The translation by Florence Simmons. With 
600 miniature reprodu tions of :ammt: works 
mentioned in the text. $2.00 net. ( Postage extra) 

A work which is remarkable scarcely more 
for its mastery of the subject than for its lucid, 
terse and piquant style, and which is destined 
to recognition as astandard. M. Reinach hasa 
genius for selection and co-ordination, and the 
work may be termed a masterpiece of con 
densation. While addressed to the amateur, 
the student will find his needs cared for 


Ghe Scribner Fiction 


THE UNDERCURRENT By ROBERT GRANT 
‘*The most important American novel of the year."’—Holyoke Transcript 

Diustrated. $1.50. 

THE GOLDEN BOWL By HENRY JAMES 

A thoroughly dramatic work, making a distinctly popular appeal. Is sure to attract the 

wider audience as well as ‘the elect.’ Two volumes, $2.50 

EMMANUEL BURDEN, MERCHANT By HILAIRE SELLOC 


‘As a satirical document and perhaps also as a work of art, it will fill the place that n 
satire has been able to fill since Thackeray's invaluable * Book of Snobs.’ ''—-Speaker. 
Illustrated by G. K. Chesterton. $1.50 


Great Englishmen of the 16th Century 


By SIDNEY LEE. With six rortraits. 





CONTENTS $1.75 net. 


The Renaissance of England 
Sir Thomas [lore 

Sir Philip Sidney 

Sir Walter Raleigh 
Edmund Spenser 

Francis Bacon 
Shakespeare’s Life 
Shakespeare’s Work 


(Postage, 16 cents.) 


* The fine critical ability credited to Sidney Lee was never 
more conspicuously in evidence than in his ‘Great Englishmen of 
the Sixteenth Century.’ . Clear-eyed and incisive like the 
lines of an etching are the biographical studies of the various 


personages. There is just sufficient of historic surroundings to act 








asa background. It isthe temperament of the man to which 
the greatest attention Is given.”—New York Times Saturday Re- 





“Mr. Lee walks clear-eyed and 
serene the broad highway, faith- 
fully and eritically recording his 
observations ’’— The N. ¥Y. Globe. 


Ghe Temper of the 17th Cen- 
tury in English Literature 


(Clark Lectures given at Trine College,Cam- 
bridge, 1902-1903.) 


By BARRETT WENDELL, Professor of Eng- 
ish at Harvard College. 


views 











CONTENTS 

Elizabethan Literature 
The Disintegration of the Drama 
The Decline of the Drama 
The Divergent [asters of Lyric Poetry 
The Disintegration of Lyric Poetry 
The Development of Prose 

The Bible and Bacon 
The Development of Prose 

Raleigh, Burton, and Browne 
The Earlier Puritanism 
The Later Puritanism 
Milton Before the Civil Wars 
The Maturity of [Milton 


THE SOLDIER OF THE VALLEY By NELSON LLOYD 


‘* Would be difficult to find anywhere in recent fiction a novel that is so vivid and graphic 
a picture of life.” — Brooklyn le. INustrated by A. B. Frost. $1.50 


CHRISTMAS EVE ON LONESOME 


**Six of the best short stories ever written by any modern author.’ 
Illustrated in colors, $1.50. 


THE LAST HOPE By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN 
“Might be called the author's masterpiece.’’—New York Evening Sun. Ulustrated, $1.50 


By JOHN FOX. JR. 


Newark Advertiser 


The Age of Dryden DIALSTONE LANE 


By W. W. JACOBS 











The New York Even Post says: 

“For their bay ghey oy high ‘Ideals there 
can be nothing | nm the grace, ade- 
ee style "all lovers of the 

py het vem 


from 


12mo, $4.50. oak (Postage 15 cents.) 





“One of those supetqneandly funny stories which only a born humorist could write.”— 
New York Illustrated by Will Owen. $1.50 


THE FOOD OF THE GODS By H. G. WELLS 


“A remarkably diverting fancy, to the spell of which it is as easy as it is pleasant to yield.” 
~New York une. 


A DIVORCE 
A brilliant novel of to-day in France. $1.5). 


By PAUL BOURGET 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York 
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LIVES OF GREAT WRITERS 
IN THE DAYS OF CHAUCER The Story of His Life and Times. 


By TUDOR JENKS. With an Introduction by Hamilton Wright Mabie. 12mo. Cloth. $1.00 net. (Postage 9 cents.) 
Already in use at Smith College and elsewhere. 


Prof, Fraxcis Hovey Stopparp, New York University, says: ‘‘I believe these books will be very useful. I shall be glad to commend ‘In the 
Days of Chaucer’ to students.” 


Prof. Caarves Bett Burke, Adelphi Cullege. Brooklyn: “A delightful book. Popular in view, it is also scholarly, and betrays not only histori 
cal, but also fine literary appreciation. I shall recommend it as widely as possible.” 


Dr. A. J. Georce, Professor of English in the Newton High School. says: “It isa great delight to read a book like Tudor Jenks’ ‘In the Days 
of Chaucer,’ full of the tonic of the great poet's life and art. Pupils will read it as they read romance, and through it will be led to make a closer 
acquaintance with that wholesome, happy and large hearted story teller—Chaucer.” 


The Outlook: ‘ An extremely interesting piece of biographic writing in the broad sense of the word, presenting the man against the back 
ground of his time, in idea, society, taste, dress, speech and amusement, with great vividness. An initial volume in a new serie< of books. projected 
Peg d vital lines and to be written in a vital spirit. Fresh, informal, taking. Not only the story of Chaucer's life, but a picture of the England of 

me.” 











(Ready next week, ‘* In the Days of Shakespeare,” by Tudor Jenks. Uniform Edition.) 







** The first complete contemporary account of De Soto's famous expedition,” 


NARRATIVES of THE CAREER of HERNANDO DE SOTO 
From Florida to the Mississippi River. 
Told by the Gentlemen of Elvas, by Biedma, and in the newly-translated account of Ranjel, De Soto's private secre 
tary. Edited and introduced by Professor Epwarp Gaytorp Bourne, of Yale University. In The Trail Makers Series, 


under the consulting editorship of Professor John Bach McMaster. 12mo. Cloth. With illustrations and maps. In two 
volumes, $2.00 net. 










This is the first time that the wonderful story of De Soto's career and the first exploration of the South has been presented in full from the 
original sources. Io addition to the classic histories of the Gentlemen of Elvas and De Biedma, which have not been accessible to general readers in 
separate form, this v ‘lume contains the indispensable narrative of Ranjel, De Soto s secretary, which is now translated for the first time for this 
volume by Professor Bourne. It isacontemporary day by day record of singular importance. 






(Circulars of The Trail Makers, a library of History and Exploration, on application.) 






The most notable volume of literary biography since the Life and /etlers of Lowell. 


RECOLLECTIONS _ By RICHARD HENRY STODDARD 
PERSONAL AND LiteRARY. Edited by Ripley Hitchcock, with an introduction by Ed- 
mund Clarence Stedman. Illustrated, $1.50 net. 


“The volume is a precious one. . . . A wealth of recollections.""— Phila. Ledger. 

“His friendships he has recorded beautifully."—N. ¥. Evening Post. 
Prompt application may secure a copy of the magnificent large paper edition, limited to 200 copies, most of which have been subscribed 
for, extra illustrated. A superb holiday gift. In box, $7.50 net. Lhe publishers reserve the right to increase the price. 












‘*THE BEST SHORT LIFE OF NAPOLEON” 
NAPOLEON A Short Biography. 


By R. M. JOHNSTON. Lecturer in Italian History at Harvard University. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. $1.00 net. 
(Postage 10 cents.) Used at Yale, the University of California and elsewhere. (Second Edition.) 








The Nation says: “Mr. Johnston's book is popular history of the best class—scholarly, readable. and acute. It is not only possibile to read this 
volume, but it is difficult to deny one’s self the eonere of an uninterrupted perusal. His account of military operations is particularly clear, and 
many readers will be indebted to him for their first real knowledge of the tactics which were developed during the wars of the French volution. 
To all who would acquire the essential facts by the shortest possible cut, Mr. Johnston’s volume can be recommended, and, unlike most short cuts, 
this is a safe one to take.” 


The London Spectator says: ‘Mr. Johnston's Napoleon is admirable. Clear and comprehensive.” 


THE CITIZEN A Study of the Individual and the Government. 

By NATHANIEL SOUTHGATE SHALER, Professor of Geology in Harvard University, Dean of the Lawrence Scientific 
School. 12mo. Cloth. $1.40 net. (Postage 12 cents.) (Second Edition.) 

“A book that will hold the attention and interest of readers of all ages.’’-- The Outlook. 

“Thoroughly delightful from beginning to end . . . deservesattention . . . should be a very real help.”—N. ¥. Times. 


LEGENDS OF THE RHINE 


By H. A. GUERBER. A contribution to the study of folklore, as well as a legendary guide to the Rhine. New edition. 
Net $1.50. 





















A HISTORY OF ART 
Illustrated. Revised and enlarged edition, with chapters on Modern Art and History of Music. By WM. H. GOOD- 
YEAR, Royal 8vo, 412 pp., cloth. 16th Edition. Net,82.80. THE SAME. Two volumes. Net, 63.00. 





(Send for our Autumn Bulletin of New Books.) 


aie. A. 8S. BARNES & COMPANY NEW YORK 
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NEW IMPORTANT HOLIDAY BOOKS 





THE ITALIAN POETS SINCE DANTE 
By the Hon. WILLIAM EVERETT, LL.D. 


“ You have done a service to the lite aoe of two languages.” —Zxtract of a 
letter from Mr. C. B. Norton to Dr. Everet 


12mo, $1.50 net. Putege 14 cents.) 


MONARCH: THE BIG BEAR OF TALLAC 


By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


“* Monarch ’ is undoubtedly one of the most effective and aly of ~_ 
pany Arma books of the season, and as such should have a large sale.”—Phtlade 


With drawings by the author. $1.25 net. (Postage 12 cents. ) 





POEMS OF CHILDHOOD 
By EUGENE FIELD 


“ A beautifully made quarto, with striking illustrations and a cover which 
{s happily audacious. The illustrative work, like the verse, is wholly out of the 
common, the volume forming an exceptional piece of book- making for chil- 
dren.’ *—The Outlook. 


Illustrated in full colors by Maxfield Parrish. Royal 8vo, $2.50. 


THE STRATEGY OF GREAT RAILROADS 
By FRANK H. SPEARMAN 


“The volume hel ded ” an important blank in the library of railroad litera- 
ture.”’— Wall Street 


With 9 maps. $1.50 net. (Postage 15 cents;) 


a 





WITH KUROKI IN MANCHURIA 


By FREDERICK PALMER 


“ The production of a correspondent who got to the front and 1 doggedly stay- 
ed there and had eyes to see and skill to describe what he saw. vening 
Sun. 


Illus. 12mo, $1.50 net. (Postage, 15 cents.) 


THE RUBAIYAT OF A PERSIAN KITTEN 
By OLIVER HERFORD 


“One of the neatest bits of parody we have seen for some time.”—N. Y. 
Evening Post. 


With 35 illustrations in tint by the author. $1.00 net. (Postage 
10 cents.) 





GAINSBOROUGH and His Place in English Art 
By SIR WALTER ARMSTRONG 


This brilliant study of the fascinating English master has been pronounced 
on all sides the most masterly and suggestive of Sir Walter Armstrong’s essays 
in critical biography. 


With 48 full-page illustrations in half-tone and 4 in photogravure. 
$3.50 net. 


HISTORY OF ANDREW JACKSON 


By AUGUSTUS C. BUELL 


“To the pope recital of facts Mr. Buell has added a literary charm which 
must give his work a high place among American biographies.”—Newark News. 
In two 8vo volumes with photogravure portraits, $4.00 net. 
(Expressage 38 cents.) 





A PARODY ANTHOLOGY 
By CAROLYN WELLS 


“A book which bubbles with fun from cover to cover, which is so _, ot 
humor, indeed, that the reader will be apt to forget its serious purpose 
Brooklyn Eagle. 


Leather, $1.50 net. Cloth, $1.25 net. (Postage 10 cents). 


JOHN BUNYAN 


By W. HALE WHITE 


CONTENTS—The Life and ‘“Grace Abounting, ”* The Preacher. ‘The Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” The“ Life and Death of Mr. Badman.” The “Holy War.” 
Some Reflections on i, de and Puritanism. 


Ilustrated. $1:00 net. (Postage extra.) 





FETICHISM IN WEST AFRICA 


Forty Years’ Observation of Native Customs and Superstitions 
By Rev. ROBERT HAMILL NASSAU, M.D., S.T.D. 


“ Every page he writes, from the modest preface outlining his missionary la- 
bors to the two ey | chapters of fetish tales at the end, is full of information 
and more exciting than any nove!.”—N. ¥. Sun. 


Iilustrated 12mo, $2.50 net. (Postage 16 cents.) 


THE INFERNO OF DANTE 
By MARVIN R. VINCENT, D.D., LL.D. 

A translation into the English ten- eee line, without rhyme (which has a 
very close affinity with Dante’s verse) and is at the same time an accurate and 
almost literal rendering of the original ds without sacrificing the just claims 
of the laws of rhythm and accent of English verse. 


1amo. $1.go net. (Postage 15 cents). 





THE GOSPEL AND THE CHURCH 
By ABBE ALFRED LOISY 


“It is a remarkable work, showing deep learning, accurate information, 
close reasoning.” —Bost Transcript. 


“A brilliant attempt to vindicate Roman Catholicism to the modern mind.” 
The Outlook, 


1amo, $1.00 net. 


THE THEORY OF BUSINESS ENTERPRISE 


By THORSTEIN B. VEBLEN 
‘*His general treatment of his subject is fair and open-minded and can be 
recommended to the practica) man of affairs as well as to the student of eco- 
nomic theories.”—New York Tribune. 


Crown 8vo, $1.s0 net. (Postage 16 cents). 





ROMNEY: A Biographical and Critical Essay 
With a Complete Catalogue. Raisonné of his works. 
By HUMPHREY WARD and W. ROBERTS 


ato. 2 vols. Ordinary edition $50.00. Edition de Luxe, on Japan 
paper $80 00 net. 


THE ETHICAL TEACHING OF JESUS 


By CHARLES AUGUSTUS BRIGGS, D.D. 


“The handling of the details of our Lord’s athteal teaching is in a high degree 
stimulating and suggestive.”— The Congregationalist. 


tamo, $1.50 net. (Postage 11 cents.) 





THE MICRUCOSM OF LONDON 
By PUGIN AND ROWLANDSON 
With 104 fllustrations In color. 

Three volumes, $1g.00 net. 


THE MOST ILLUSTRIOUS LADIES OF 


THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE 


By CHRISTOPHER HARE 
Hlustrated 8vo, $3.00 net. 
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MEMOIRS OF MADAME DU BARRY 


By H. NOEL WILLIAMS 
Iilustrated in Photogravure 4to, $7.g0 net. 





IMPRESSIONIST PAINTING 


By WYNFORD DEWHURST 
Beautifully Ulustrated. Large 8vo, $9.00 net. 
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GOOD BOOKS 


FOR CHILDREN 








HARDY’S 
SEA STORIES FOR WONDER EYES 


These stories answer some of the questions about sea life 
that puzzle children—questions that older children are often 
unable to answer. 













CHANCE’S 
LITTLE FOLKS OF MANY LANDS 


Probably no other geographical reader since the appearance 
of the Jane Andrews books has made so favorable an impres- 
sion on teachers, critics and readers 
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The Jane Andrews Books Long’s Wood Folk Series 
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a@ quarter of 








a century ago, 


Wyss’ Swiss Family Robinson fi Messrs. Ginn & Com- 


pany introduced to the 


Youth’s Companion Series 








school world the first supple- 


Andersen’s Fairy Tales S iar reading books, To-day 


their list of supplementary readers 


Strong’s All the Year Round 








and books for schoo} libraries (including 


Crimm’s Fairy Tales WAz 300 titles) is so complete that it mo Holiden’s the Sciences 


‘rve as a bibliography to the best reading for 











children. 
“What Are Our Young People Reading?” a 
suggestive Monograph by President L. H 


Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe Stickney’s Earth and Sky 













Jones of the Michigan State Normal 


Swift’s Culliver’s Travels ~— will be sent postpaid to any 


address on request. It is ac- 


Eddy’s Friends and Helpers 








ompanied by a catalogue 


Creene’s Legends of King Arthur \* the supplement- 


ary readers issued 





Could’s Mother Nature’s Children 









by the pub- 


Shaw’s Stories of the Ancient Creeks \ "“""™ Comstock’s Ways of the Six Footed 








WILLIAMS’ 
SOME SUCCESSFUL AMERICANS 


Short, stirring biograppies of mea and women who have made 
some definite impression on the world. 


CRAMP’S 
ADVENTURES OF PINOCCHIO 


A juvenile classic—the best known and the best loved of all 
the wonder stories in Italian literature. 








CINN & COMPANY Publishers , 


Chicago 
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A HISTORY OF SCIENCE 


By HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS, B.Sc., M.D., LL.D. 


Author of “The Story of Nineteenth Century Science,” ‘The History of the Art of Writing,” Editor of “ The Historian's History of the World,” etc., et« 


IN FIVE VOLUMES 
Profusely Illustrated with Portraits of Famous Scientists, Diagrams, Facsimiles, Pictures, etc. 


HISTORY OF SCIENCE is the story of the origin and development of scientific thought, 
discovery, and invention from the earliest times to the present day. It traces the 
growth of ideas from the first vague dreamings of pre-historic man down to the precise 

inductions of the twentieth-century scientist in his laboratory. From this view-point the story 
of human progress presents the most wonderful and interesting spectacle—a chapter of man’s 
history that has never before been written in its entirety. 

The work is scientifically accurate in statement and yet devoid of all technicalities through- 
out. It will fascinate the general reader while commanding the respect of the most critical of 
students. There is no straining after the spectacular or picturesque at the expense of truth, yet 
So fascinating is the story in itself, so wide the opportunity for the play of the scientific imagi- 
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The Week. 

In estimating President Roosevelt's 
beessage, as in judging most of his writ- 
ings, one feels the need of logical dis- 
tinctions like those of the schoolmen. 
The difference, for example, between 
“property” and “accident” could never 
have been more useful than in separat- 
ing the Rooseveltian chaff from the 
wheat. His purely pro-forma utterances; 
bis care in saving the face of his party; 
his solemn platitudes; his earnest ex- 
hortations; his occasional easy descent 
from the sublime to the ridiculous—as 
in the lame conclusion of his argument 
that we must be prepared to whip all 
creation, and that, as a means to that 
end, “we should be able, in the event 
of some sudden emergency, to put into 
the field one first-class army corps”; 
his readiness to settle every problem, 
or at least to meddle with it—all this 
it is a convenience to set down as the 
accidentia of the message, and pass on 
tu its essentials. First among the lat- 
ter we would rank the spirit of the 
whole. It breathes of universal benevo- 
lence, and, with it, of an enormous ex- 
tension of the powers of government. 
The President begins by speaking of 
“the enlargement of scope of the func- 
tions of the national Government re- 
quired by our development as a nation.” 
Taking this for granted, he mentions 
detail after detail which he would like 
to see brought under the control of Con- 
gress or of the Executive. Never before 
has a message invited Congress to solve 
the municipal problem in this country. 
One matter after another, now under 
lecal jurisdiction, Mr. Roosevelt is ap- 
parently impatient to see transferred to 
his broad shoulders. As Seward wrote 
to Lincoln, he shrinks from no burden. 








Among his specific recommendations 
we note with pleasure that the Presi- 
dent urges what is practically a Feder- 
al Corrupt Practices Act. Undeterred 
by the appearance of taking a ‘eaf from 
Judge Parker’s campaign speeches, he 
calls for stringent statutes against 
“bribery and corruption in Federal elec- 
tions.” Such laws, he says, should pro- 
vide severe penalties for giving or re- 
ceiving bribes, and also compel the pub- 
lication of the expenditures not only 
of candidates, but of “political commit- 
tees.” The details President Roosevelt 
is willing to leave to “the wise discre- 
tion of Congress.” The day before, Con- 
gressman Cockran introduced a Dill 
aimed at the evil, and some Republican 
rewspapers made fun of him for it; but 
it is now evident that the President is 





with him. Another Democratic position 
the President quietly annexes in say- 
ing of the Filipinos: “I most earnestly 
hope that in the end they will be able 
to stand, if not entirely alone, yet in 
scme such relation to the United States 
as Cuba now stands.” Of course, he pro- 
ceeds to qualify and hedge this about 
characteristically, He has some really 
comic remarks about those “foolish per- 
sons here at home” who have urged Fili- 
pino independence. Under that amiable 
designation, he describes President 
Eliot, Cardinal Gibbons, Bishop Potter, 
and some hundreds of the most eminent 
Americans that could be named. Those 
“foolish persons” have simply advocat- 
ed the promise of ultimate independence 
te the Filipinos, and argued that the 
Philippine problem is to be solved as 
was the Cuban problem. To this, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt now assents in a mes- 
sage to Congress. 


Tariff reduction, unlike charity, does 
not begin at home. It is easier to cut 
cown the Panama customs a third by 
treaty than ours one per cent. by legis- 
lation. As for the agreement with the 
Republic of Panama, it provides a sen- 
sible if shuffling retreat from an anom- 
alous embarrassment. Having created a 
republic ad hoc, we superimposed upor 
it with its two seaports a zone which 
we controlled absolutely. Besides the 
difficulty of a shared sovereignty, there 
was likely to be that of two tariff sched- 
ules. Evidently, the original Hay-Varilla 
treaty which contained this curious in- 
terweaving of powers was framed a 
little in gayety of heart. But matters 
have now been happily adjusted with 
some regard for the feelings of our 
opéra-bouffe wards. They are to re 
duce their duties one-third; and to ad- 
mit free all materials used in the con- 
struction of the canal. In return for this 
concession, their grandam will give 
them the apple and the fig of collecting 
their own revenues themselves, and of 
issuing postage stamps (which, however, 
are to be supplied for canal-strip us: 
at 40 per ot. of the face value) for 
the entire territory. The agreement 
leaves the semblance of sovereignty 
to our foundling, and, besides satisfying 
certain decent hypocrisies of the situa- 
tion, does convey the indispensable ben- 
efit of a uniform tariff and internal free 
trade. Yet we must note again how 
ridiculously easy it seems to be to re- 
duce the tariff of an independent Power; 
how impossible to lower our own by a 
hair. 





Internal Revenue schedules, for some 
reason, have never been regarded as sa- 
cred, and the report that some of them 
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may be revised this winter to meet the 
need for more revenue, disturbs nobody 
except the manufacturers directiy con- 
cerned. Yet, for the matter of that, a 
particular industry can be fostered by 
the internal-revenue laws just as well 
as by the customs laws. The maker of 
wood alcohol is helped by the tax on 
grain alcohol, and the creamery by the 
tax on oleomargarine, just as much as 
the tin-plate manufacturer is by the tar 
iff. Reports from Washington indicate 
that the tax on oleomargarine colored 
in imitation of butter is likely to be re 
cuced from 10 cents to 3 or 4 cents per 
pound. This commodity illustrates very 
well the relation of high taxation to 
revenue. Under the old tax of 2 cents 
a pound on oleomargarine, added to the 
special taxes on its manufacturers, the 
Government received a revenue of $1,- 
956,618.56 in 1899, $2.543,785.18 in 1900, 
and $2.944,492.46 in 1902. On July 1, 
1902, however, through pressure of the 
dairy interests, the tax was raised to 10 
cents on oleo colored in imitation of but- 
ter, and reduced on the uncolored arti- 
cle to % of a cent per pound. The reve 
nue for the ensuing year went down 
to $736,783.31, or about one-fourth what 
it had been the year before. Of this, 
$272,044.48 was paid on the colored, and 
$171,227.48 on the uncolored. The man- 
ufacturers meanwhile have turned their 
attention to making their product re 
semble butter without artificial tinting, 
and, in so far as they can do this, get 
the benefit of the lower tax. 


Much of the comment on Saturday's 
official estimate of the cotton crop is 
wide of the mark. The Department of 
Agriculture, in fixing 12,162,000 bales as 
the probable yield, names a figure nearly 
a million bales above that of the largest 
crop ever previously picked. But it 1s 
not true that such a total would upset 
all recent expectations of the trade, and 
still less is it true, as the puzzled read- 
er of many remarks on Saturday’s cot- 
ton market might infer, that a twelve- 
million-bale crop is a “blow” to any- 
body. As a matter of fact, twelve mil- 
lion bales was the estimate of experienc- 
ed students of the crop as much as two 
months ago, and a similar figure had 
been named, two days in advance of 
the Government estimate, by the leading 
Southern organ of the cotton planters. 
Kut more than this, it is a perfectly well- 
known fact that the hopeful sentiment 
which has growa so rapidly this autumn 
in the business community, was large- 
ly based on this belief in a “bumper” 
cotton crop. 


President Woodrow Wilson, speaking 
before “The Virginians” last week. 
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pleaded for a conservative reorganiza- 
tion of the Democratic party to be led 
by the South. He showed the ruin that 
Populism had wrought in the party, and 
urged that the Southern leaders, repre- 
senting the last remnant of Democratic 
territory, should strike hands with all 
Northern Democrats who hate Bryanism 
and desire a return to the historic 
principles of moderation in the use of 
the power and the money of the State. 
As a pious wish this is admirable. The 
practical weakness of the position is, 
however, that the South has already 
supported precisely such a conservative 
reorganization, which has failed igno- 
miniously. Nobody worked more faith- 
fully for Judge Parker’s nomination 
than John Sharp Williams and his asso- 
ciates; none but the Southern States 
gave Judge Parker electoral votes. Pres- 
ident Wilson wishes to try the experi- 
ment again. Would there really be anv 
belter hope of success? Frankly, we do 
not expect to see any genuine rehabili- 
tation of the party come from the South. 
Not that able leaders might not be 
drawn from that section, but that the 
rank and file is moved by no political 
principle of any sort. Held to the par- 
tisan standard by a race prejudice, the 
Democratic vote is cast indifferently for 
Me. Bryan’s heresies or Judge Parker’s 
orthodoxies. Such voters contribute ne- 
thing but ba'lots, and the Democratic 
party needs chiefly ideas. These con- 
siderations make it appear that Presi- 
dent Wilson’s Macedonian cry, which is 
isiteresting because it expresses the 
heart of thousands of conservative Dem- 
ocrats, is directed to the wrong quarter. 


Congressman Jchn Sharp Williams’s 
speech at Spartanburg on Friday was 
the frankest admission yet made in pub- 
lic by a Southern leader that the negro 
question had much to do with the over- 
whelming defeat of the Democratic par- 
ty on November 8. Summarizing the 
causes of that “stupendous result,’ Mr. 
Williams ranked second the widespread 
upprehension aroused in the Northern 
States by the lynching and d‘sfranchise- 
ment of black men in the South. He 
said that he felt it his duty to say to 
a Southern audience that “things like 
the Statesboro affair must stop.” For 
this stand Mr, Williams deserves all 
praise. When he declares that the 
whcle fabric of civilization will be sap- 
ped unless we exalt that “law which 
Presidents and mobs should alike be 
made to respect and obey,” he speaks 
like a civilized man and a patriot. Com- 
mendable, too, is his pledge to Mr. 
Roosevelt of the vote of a Democrat in 
the House for every Republican who 
abandons the President on the issue of 
tariff reform. This is simply to insist 
upon the measure rather than to stickle 
over the instrument, which is both com- 
mon sense and stetesmanship, 





When Mr. Williams, however, turned 
to the political treatment of the negro, 
his clear-sightedness failed him. He 
has fearful visions of a South attacked 
and oppressed and degraded—but how? 
Why, merely by the demand that, in 
suffrage matters as in criminal mat- 
ters, the law be enforced without dis- 
crimination on account of race or color! 
It is exactly the same principle which 
Mr. Williams himself upholds as against 
the lyncher. Make the law of the land 
respected and obeyed. Very well; no 
one asks more in connection with the 
black man’s political rights. Mr. Wil- 
liams complains that objection is made 
to a franchise based on education and 
property. But there is no Northern pro- 
test against that. Let the States, North 
or South, make the qualifivations of a 
voter what they will, but see to it that 
they are applied impartially. This is the 
great difficulty with the Southern dis- 
franchising statutes. They strike not at 
poverty and illiteracy as such, but purely 
at the poverty and illiteracy of negroes. 
The laws ere arvfully framed and craft- 
ily enforced so as to discriminate in fa- 
vor of the ignorant and worthless white, 
too often at the «xpense of the educated 
and property-owunirg black. That is the 
standing injustice, and let Mr. Williams 
help the South honestly set about cor- 
recting it. 
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Mr. Joyner, the Superintendent of 
Education of North Carolina, has issued 
vy table of the State’s progress in school 
matters since 1900. This the Raleigh 
l'rogressive Farmer correctly charactex- 
izes as “a story of far greater import 
than any that has been graced with 
scare-head type on the first pages of our 
dailies.’ Four years ago the average 
school term lasted but 14.6 weeks; it is 
now 17. In 1900, 953 districts were with- 
out schoolhouses and 1,132 log-cabin 
houses were in use; to-day there are 
only 508 cabin schools, and but 527 dis- 
tricts without any houses. During this 
period the vaue of the public-school 
property has been increased by $700,000, 
about 75 per cent., and the enrolment 
of pupils has risen from 400,000 to 440,- 
000. Just three times as much money 
was spent on schoolhouses in 1904 as 1a 
1900, and the public-school fund is $1,- 
765,362, as against $706,702. Of the larg- 
er sum, $330,000 was raised by local taxa- 
tion in 229 districts, while only 30 dis- 
tricts contributed the $135,000 collected 
in 1900. In the latter year there was 
not a single school library; to-day Su- 
perintendent Joyner reports that there 
are 840, containing 75,000 volumes. There 
is, of course, still much to be done, for 
the average attendance iis but 261,149 
out of a school population of 673,774. 
Yet the improvement shows the substan- 
tial character of the educational revival 
which the Southern Education Board has 
done so much to stimulate. 





“Receptive” is a new word which Gov. 
Odell adds to the bright lexicon of poli- 
tics. The Governor-Chairman thinks 
that Frank S. Black is a “receptive can- 
didate’’ for the United States Senator- 
ship. To the lay reader the phrase might 
convey the idea that Mr. Black is entire- 
ly passive, perhaps actually reluctant to 
accept an office which the citizens of 
New York are dying to bestow upon him. 
Such, however, is far from being the 
case. In politics, ‘“receptive’’ has a tech- 
nical meaning. A candidate is receptive 
in the same sense that an ardent wooer 
is receptive; or, to use a more accurate 
comparison, the highwayman, who is 
willing to receive your watch and purse. 
The receptive candidate is “in the hands 
of his friends’; that is, he is moving 
heaven and earth and is imploring every- 
body he knows to turn in and work for 
him. He is “being talked of for the 
place’; that is, he is telling his heelers 
to shout for him and give the impression 
that he is the man for the job. He is 
“overwhelmed with requests to sacrifice 
his private interests and serve the pub- 
lic’; that is, he is pulling every wire to 
secure the election. Every trade has its 
special vocabulary. 





If our State Supreme Court decision 
requiring five directors of the American 
Malting Company to refund more than 
& million doilars of dividends illegal- 
ly declared is to become a precedent, a 
new use will have been found for dum- 
my directors. The State statute forbids 
the granting of dividends except “from 
the surplus profits arising from the busi- 
ness,” and holds liable, individually and 
severally, all directors who distribute 
moneys from any other source than net 
profits. It excepts, however, directors 
who register a protest against such an 
illegal division or are absent from the 
meeting. From now on it should be 
difficult to get a quorum at directors’ 
meetings where the business in hand is 
voting away capital as dividends. In fact, 
ihe more questionable companies may be 
forced to maintain a dormant quorum 
of underclerks to vote unearned divi- 
dends, while the Messrs. Moneybags of 
the directorate remain in discreet and 
inexpensive aloofness. More seriously, 
this searching decision reinforces Judge 
Farker’s view that we have only begun 
io realize the safeguards which the com- 
mon law provides against rotten finance. 
Very much of the so-called Trust prob- 
lem is merely a financial problem. The 
danger from the great corporations is 
less from their bigness than from their 
l.abit of operating under a blanket, thus 
fooling both the credulous investor and 
the naive purchaser of their wares. It 
is unlikely that the Appellate Division 
will reverse the finding. Evidently a 
very potent weapon lies at hand for all 
who have suffered from rash and lawless 
handling of corporate funds, The direc- 
tors of the American Malting Company 
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are by no means the only ones who have 
mixed up principal and profits. 


How shall the epidemic of desertions 
from the army be checked? This ques- 
tion is again troubling the War Depart- 
ment. Twenty years ago the evil was 
said to be due to the cessation of In- 
dian warfare, and the dulness of the pip- 
ing times of peace. Later it was thought 
te be due to carelessness in recruiting. 
All sorts of causes have since been 
pronounced responsible, including, of 
course, the stopping of the sale of beer 
in post canteens. Gen. Chaffee, in his 
annual report, is shocked at the fact 
that one in every ten men ran away dur 
ing the last fiscal year, and he finds our 
military prisons full to overflowing. As 
Secretary Taft repeats the familiar as- 
sertion that our army is the “best fed, 
best paid, best clothed, and best shelter- 
ed in the world,” the Chief of Staff does 
not devote much time to seeking causes 
within the service, but urges as a pan- 
acea the disfranchisement of the de- 
serter in town, State, and national elec- 
tions. Now, disfranchisement as a pen- 
alty for crime never, we believe, de- 
terred one criminal! in a hundred. More- 
over, in this vast country the possibilicy 
of running down voters in all our States 
who may be living under assumed names 
thousands of miles from where they de- 
serted, is a practical impossibility. Asa 
matter of fact, comparatively few de 
serters are caught and punished. What 
the situation calls for is a great im- 
provement in our corps of officers, now 
largely filled up with technically un 
trained men and political favorites, and 
the punishment of company and regi- 
mental commanders whose men desert 
in droves. Frequent desertions general- 
ly mean the incompetence or harshness 
of the responsible officers. 


Eleven years and one month ago the 
last world’s fair in this country closed 
its doors at Chicago. Seventeen years’ 
separated that show from its predeces- 
eor, the Centennial Exposition at Phila- 
delphia. It was obviously impossible for 
any exhibition this year to make an ad- 
vance upon the Columbian Exposition 
comparable to the latter’s improvement 
over former world’s fairs. No innova- 
tion which science has produced since 
1893 could make such an impression as 
did the lavish electric illumination seen 
for the first time at Chicago. Thus the 
Exposition commemorative of the Louisi- 
ana Purchase excelled rather in bigness 
and in novelty of particular exhib- 
its than in originality of scope and 
plan. It has been charged that the pub- 
licity department did not intelligently 
perform the task of interesting Eastern 
people in the enterprise; but it is certain 
that, in view of the smaller expositions 
at Buffalo, Omaha, and Charleston since 
1893, a great many people decided off- 





hand that they had had enough of fairs. 
At all events, the incomplete figures giv- 
en out on the closing day show a strik- 
ing difference in the popular interest. 
At Chicago the total admissions number 
ed 23,529,212 during six months, while at 
St. Louis in seven months there were 
only 18,317,457. The receipts from ad- 
missions and concessions this year are 
estimated at $10,000,000, while in 1893, 
according to the auditor’s report, these 
two sources brought in $14,325,911. 


If the Comic spirit ever condescends 
to mere politics, she will not fail to en- 
joy the precious spectac!e of M. Jaurés 
the great Socialist orator of France 





at pistol point with the nationalist poet | 


Dérouléde for the sake of the memory 
of Joan of Are. In fact, it is a most imp- 
ish destiny that has given M. Jaurés as 
a champion and Mark Twain as a biog- 
rapher to the visionary of Domremy. 
As for the former, he is by all So- 
cialistic principles bound to detest the 
eristocratic code of the duello. Yet it 
is not the first time that the eloquent 
Jaurés has preferred the truth of ac- 
tion to that of consistency. Only the 
other day he defended the system by 
which promotion is refused to army of- 
ficers whose wives and daughters are 
Roman Catholics. But not so long agu 
Mile. Jaurés received her first commu- 
nion, yet her father remains leader of 
the bloc. The duel between Jaurés and 
Dérouléde thus resembles a little the un- 
seemly contest at Ophelia’s grave. It 
is a case of proving not who is disloyal, 
but who is most truly loyal. Disinter- 
ested observers hoped to hear of the 
usual innocuous “exchange of two balls 
at twenty-five paces,” and they were not 
disappointed. The combatants were un- 
injured. Without either of the rival 
champions French politics would be dis- 
tinetly duller. 


Count Tolstoy has never been more 
uncompromisingly the quietist than in 
his letter on the zemstvo congress. He 
deprecates the agitation because no re- 
form is possible except that of the indi- 
vidual. “It puts before the nation and 
before individuals the pernicious belief 
that social improvements can be wrought 
by mere change of forms.”’ France, Eng- 
land, and America, he maintains, prove 
that “Constitutional gavernment is no 
cure for the evils that afflict mankind.” 
Accordingly, his advice to the peasants 
whom he loves would be to rest content 
without education, without a free press, 
without open and even justice, and set 
themselves steadfastly to their own per- 
sonal regeneration. Now, it is certain 
that the text “The kingdom of Heaven 
is within you” cannot be preached too 
often, but it is amazing that Tolstoy 
should not perceive that the zemstvo 
gathering is itself an extraordinary ex- 
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pression of individual initiative. Find- 
ing its beginning in the generous pur- 
pose of Prince Mirsky, it became possi- 
ble only through the ardent and un- 
daunted desire for reform of a handful 
of local leaders. If ever a movement was 
personal, this is. And these champions 
fight against unrighteousness in institu- 
tions precisely in the spirit that the Gos- 
pel fights it in the individual sinner. It 
is a curious perversion of vision which 
wakes the drunkard next door loom 
larger than the tyranny that oppresses 
alike the drunk and the sober. 


The capture of 203-Metre Hil] apparent- 
ly presages the speedy fal! of Port Ar- 
thur. It is high time, not merely be- 
cause of the ominous deadlock of the ar- 
mies below Mukden and the threatening 
approach of Rozhestvensky’s fleet, but 
because of the rapidly waning Japanese 
prestige. The Mikado’s Government has 
shown its own nervousness over the de- 
lay in taking the fortress by freely giv- 
ing out the news of each success achieved 
by Nogi’s forces, in remarkable contrast 
to its absolute silence during the first 
three months of the investment. The 
possession of Port Arthur, practically 
the one ice-free harbor within the 
sphere of operations, will not only re- 
lease Togo’s fleet, now doing ineffective 
blockade duty, but will make the sup- 
plying of Oyama’s forces much easier 
than would otherwise be possible, by 
way of Dalny and Niu-Chwang. Next to 
the freeing of Nogi’s troops for co- 
operation with Oyama, this is the most 
important effect the fall will have upon 
the situation below Mukden. It is now 
more than questionable whether there is 
still time and opportunity to renew the 
Russian repulse. Kuropatkin has met 
with no decisive defeat, and still holds 
Mukden, while acquiring daily better 
trained troops than those with which he 
fought the earlier battles. We may well 
ask whether the choice of Port Arthur 
instead of Mukden as the chief objective 
of the campaign has not been an almost 
fatal error of the Japanese strategists. 
Certainly, in the light of actual events, 
the true policy of the Japanese General 
Staff would seem to have been the “con- 
taining” of Gen. Stoessel’s forces with 
the smallest possible army, and the bend- 
ing of every energy towards the smash- 
ing of Kuropatkin before reinforcements 
could reach him. For some mysterious 
reason, the Japanese initiative came to 
an end on September 4th with the bat- 
tle of Liaoyang. Since that time—that 
is, for three precious months—Oyama 
has been as if paralyzed and 
has accomplished almost nothing. if 
the secret of this inaction proves to have 
been the draining of the northern forces 
to effect the fall of Port Arthur, there 
should be no limit to Russian eulogies of 
Gen. Stoessel and his soldiers for the 
stubornness of their defence. 
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“TAXING PATRIOTISM” AND OTHER 
THINGS. 


Senator Fairbanks has never been 
thought of as a speaker whose words 
are half-battles in their downright con- 
viction and plain-spoken fearlessnes:. 
No one would think of applying to him 
what was said of the blunt Duke of 
Devonshire: “What a comfort it is to 
find a man who means what he says, and 
means you to understand what he says.” 
Yet even the Indiana Senator, whose 
valorous timidity and determined am- 
biguity have become proverbial in Wash- 
ington, takes his stand with the Presi- 
dent in declaring that the Republican 
party must put its hand to the work 
of revising the tariff. In the very holy 
of holies of protection, the Home Mar- 
ket Club of Boston, the impious man 
reached forth his hand last week to 
touch the ark of Dingleyism—and was 
not struck dead. 

One of Mr. Fairbanks’s phrases wa3 
that the task before the party victorious 
in the last election “will tax our patriot- 
ism.” Doubtless, but something else 
will also have to be taxed. The Treas- 
ury cannot be filled by a levy on pa- 
triotism. It seems a pity that so abun- 
dant an article cannot be taxed. If every 
campaign orator or candidate for of- 
fice were required to commute his over- 
flowing patriotism into a cash contri- 
bution in support of the Government, 
either the public revenue would be much 
greater or the visible supply of patriot- 
ism much smaller, Before the tithing- 
Inan, we fear, patriotism would be as 
fugitive as capital is said to be. But, 
that taxable failing, it is evident that 
others have got to be found. 

It is, indeed, growingly apparent that 
the financial needs of the Government 
will force an early change in our tax 
laws, if nothing else does. The gravity 
of the outlook deepens month by month. 
November recorded another deficit in the 
Treasury operations—this time of more 
than $4,000,000. The receipts showed a 
gain of about $1,000,000, but the ex- 
penses were larger by $2,250,000 than in 
November, 1903. For the fiscal vear to 
date the deficit is $25,920,000. Secretary 
Shaw, it will be remembered, estimated 
the deficit for the entire year at $23,000,- 
000. It is nearly $3,000,000 more in only 
five months, The Secretary, moreover, 
made his estimate of a year ago “upon 
the basis of existing laws.” But the laws 
were not left as then existing. No acts 
were passed to increase the revenue, but 
many to deplete it. The consequence is 
a deficit running beyond Secretary 
Shaw's prediction, and promising to dou- 
ble it by the end of the fiscal year. 

Nor is this the whole of the story. Ex- 
penditures are certain to mount if plans 
already made are not to be relinquished. 
Rural free delivery has now an acquired 
momentum which is destined to carry it 
speedily over the entire country. Buc 








it is a costly service, and means postal 
deficits doubled or quadrupled soon. It 
is mighty convenient for Uncle Jed, 
seven miles from Neck of the Woods, to 
have his mail left at the door by car- 
rier, but it takes a lot of money to make 
the old gentleman so comfortable. Some- 
body has to furnish it, which simply 
means that somebody has to be taxed. 
Similarly of the millions required for the 
Panama Canal and for the ever swelling 
military outlay. Ways and means of 
raising the necessary funds must quickly 
be devised. The old happy-go-lucky 
days of self-balancing budgets are past. 
Government expenses are palpably out- 
running income, and the ugly alterna- 
tive of new taxes or bankruptcy will 
soon be confronting the Treasury. 

Few Republican leaders have shown 
due appreciation of this aspect of tariff 
revision. The President has not, public- 
ly. Perhaps this is because customs du- 
ties have not been thought of as taxes. 
The pleasant conception has been that 
they are a kind of American magic, fill- 
ing the country with prosperity and the 
Treasury with surplus revenues. But the 
days of that ignorance are rapidly pass- 
ing. The tariff now stands out as re- 
quiring overhauling, not only because it 
is a social and commercial grievance, but 
because it is an exceedingly vicious tax 
law. As such, it meets none of the main 
requirements. It is neither simple, 
equitable, nor so productive as it might 
easily be made. The mouth of a Euro- 
pean Finance Minister would fairly wa- 
ter at the thought of the great revenues 
he could raise out of the American peo- 
ple if given a free hand to tax them with 
an eye solely to the Treasury return. 
And it is certain that the time is near 
when the wit of our statesmen will be 
exercised to put more money in ‘the pub- 
lic purse upon which such cumulative de- 
mands are made. 

“To tax and to please,” we have it on 
high authority, is no more given to mor- 
tals than to love and be wise. Yet the 
Republican party has got to do the tax- 
ing, whether the pleasing follows or not. 
The system of indirect taxation is break- 
ing down. The revenue derived from the 
skilfully concealed taxes which are call- 
ed protective duties is no longer to be 
adequate, and we shall have perforce to 
advance beyond that stage when, as Sen- 
ator Mason of Virginia wrote to Cobden: 
“Our people are not yet philosophical 
enough to know that it is safer to feel 
the tax when you pay it, than to pay it 
without feeling it.” 


SMALLER VOTE, LARGER MAJORITY. 

As the official returns from one State 
after another have come to hand, cer- 
tain facts about the election scarcely in- 
dicated in the first announcement of re- 
sults begin to stand out strikingly. It 
was the current impression on the day 
after the election, for instance, that rec- 





ord-breaking majorities must be the ac- 
companiment of a record-breaking vote. 
On the contrary, it now appears almost 
certain that the popular vote is several 
hundred thousand smaller than it was 
in 1900, which was itself about the 
same as in 1896. It has also been as- 
sumed that the election went over- 
whelmingly one way because of the 
great multitude of Democrats and first 
voters who, by reason of personal ad- 
miration for Mr. Roosevelt, came over 
and voted the Republican ticket. This 
view, too, is put in a new light by the 
later returns, which show that Roose- 
velt’s lead over Parker was composed 
of more than three parts Democratic 
losses to one part Republican gains. 

The latest figures now obtainable, 
partly unofficial and in a few cases esti- 
mated, show that Roosevelt received 
7,634,793 votesand Parker 5,061,041. In 
1900 McKinley had 7,217,810, and Bryan 
6,357,826. Thus Roosevelt’s gain over 
McKinley’s vote was only 416,983, while 
Parker’s loss from the Bryan vote was 
approximately three times that figure, or 
1,296,785. For every new recruit in the 
Republican army, there were three de- 
serters from the enemy’s camp. 

Now, as to the total vote. The com- 
bined vote for Roosevelt and Parker was 
12,695,834, which was 879,802 less than 
the combined vote of McKinley and Bry- 
an. Add 600,000 for the Socialist vote. 
and the total is still about 675,000 short 
of the total vote of all parties in 1900 
which was 13,961,566. There is no rea- 
son for believing that the Populist, Pro- 
hibitionist, and Socialist-Labor candi- 
dates had anything like that difference. 
Thus, unless some of the State votes yet 
to be canvassed have been preposterous- 
ly under or over-estimated, it is hard to 
escape the surprising conclusion that, in 
the year of this unexampled party tri- 
umph, the number of persons voting was 
actually less than it was eight years ago. 

Looking only at the change of votes 
since 1900, the States may be divided in- 
to four groups. In only three States— 
Georgia, Mississippi, and South Carolina 
—was Parker’s vote larger than Bryan’s, 
and Roosevelt’s smaller than McKinley’s. 
In eight others—Alabama, Kentucky, 
Maine, Maryland, North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, and Virginia—both Par- 
ker and Roosevelt received fewer votes 
than Bryan:-and McKinley, respectively. 
In four — Delaware, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and West Virginia—Par- 
ker’s vote was larger than Bryan’s, and 
Roosevelt’s larger than McKinley’s. In 
the other thirty, Roosevelt had more 
votes than McKinley, and Parker less 
votes than Bryan. But we find, further, 
that in only ten of these—Connecticut, 
Idaho, Nevada, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Utah, Vermont, Washing- 
ton, and Wyoming—did Roosevelt’s gain 
over the McKinley vote exceed Parker’s 
loss from the Bryan vote. 

The following table, in which the ma- 
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jority of the items are still subject to 
correction, shows how the party votes 
fluctuated in these groups: 














Roosevelt Parker 
Ly -.. 

er 11,08: 1,77 
Miesiasippi ....ccccccccccess 1,253 3,204 
South Carolina 1,308 5,630 
WE cavciccdsccccveccces q 10,696 
Pee 
SE avcbeseussccsneeues 16,511 
DD pcos sweseey scanned 24,599 
SS. deaebedcs senses 9,275 
MME 6c cccessees rr 12,825 
North Carolina ° 32,753 
COESESstecccverese 4,751 
Pn ce nheewoteses ccesscce 127,423 
WEEE Snes duscccoccevecece 342 
UE bec cccessvectceseces 205, 164 293,788 
Roosevelt Parker 

gain. gain 
ED wad vans anwtteestee 176 762 
Massachusetts .............. 15,686 11,279 
PE .ccsenegestvces 7,114 6,112 
West Virginia ............. 12, 1,560 
WOON Beebe de vecdedaventes 35.401 18,713 
Roosevelt Parker 

gain. loss. 
CROREEEE oi ccc cessvcsivees 8,532 1,088 
PE ‘chedevevdeechvdasesss 20,186 10,904 
EE easdekeue nekines 6cee 2,240 2,176 
BE MED --o ceeds vcoseues 23,431 258 
SE a og acg abies euesde'n 18,008 14,386 
WONRTORND ioc occ cestncsce 128,284 86,244 
ee rea 15,305 12,593 
PEE beceesc cece cb ccess 4,891 3,072 
CN cené weet aeeneeas 37,544 14,833 
Wyoming 1,287 
MOO 6 bc v0u 6 ce cbnetetsiséc 2 146,331 
Parker 

loss. 
Arkansas 16,411 
California 39,300 
Colorado ... 46,551 
EE. -covewsavesesocsneces 895 1,214 
DE" Shtcnescecsse take kee 185,055 
35,239 
44,265 

pvaee 77,801 

3,671 
58,685 
3,245 

66,075 
16,365 

x 62,237 
Hampshire ...........- 821 2,328 
North Dakota ........+-+..:+ 2,109 3,519 
OS ere 76,079 117,228 
Sere 3,929 15,864 
CE DOE. i ced cecceccce 7,964 11,844 
.. aR rae 14,288 25,178 
NE “adap iaenevicuvdceeas 356,149 886,175 


Those now pathetic maps of “sure” 
and “doubtful” States circulated before 
election may be examined in connection 
with this table. There is a possible grain 
of cold comfort in the showing made by 
Parker in those States which were made 
the battleground. There were fourteen 
States in which there was supposed to be 
some element of doubt—Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Maryland, West Virginia, In- 
diana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Colorado, 
Utah, Nevada, and Montana. Every one 
of them went Republican, except Mary- 
land, yet it would appear that the Dem- 
ocratic candidate was a trifle more suc- 
cessful in keeping up the party strength 
to the standard of 1900 than he was in 
the country at large. To use the com- 
parison suggested above, the Republican 
plurality for the whole country was 
made up of 28 per cent. Republican gains 
and 72 per cent. Democratic losses. In 
the fourteen selected States the plurality 
was obtained by 31 per cent. Republican 
gains, 69 per cent. Democratic losses. 
The group of States to which Parker’s 
candidacy was expected to make the 
strongest appeal, New Jersey, New York, 
and Connecticut, appear in the list of 
States in which Roosevelt’s gains over 


‘McKinley were greater numerically than 





Parker's losses from the Bryan vote. In 
only three of the States of the solid 
South did the bitter animosities against 
President Roosevelt result in cutting 
down his vote while increasing that of 
Parker. 


LITTLE WAYS OF SENATORS. 


United States Senators are, like Mil 
ton, stars that dwell apart, yet, also 
like Milton, they lay “the lowliest du- 
ties” on their hearts. Nothing, in fact. 
is too lowly for them, if it relate to 
patronage. Treaties and tariffs ther 
may pass by in lordly scorn; but if it is 
a question of appointing a fourteenth 
assistant anywhere, they instantly be- 
come like so many Maher-shaial-hash- 
bazes, or hasteners to the spoil. Their 
position is that, whether in reality they 
have anything to do with naming a giv- 
en man for a given office or not, they 
must appear to have everything to do 
with it. The whole system of Sena- 
torial privilege would come tumbling 
about their ears if the idea once got 
abroad that a bad appointment could be 
made by the President except upon their 
initiative and responsibility. With a 
frankness as appalling as that of the 
prophet Amos, they ask, “Shall there be 
evil in a city, and the Lord hath not 
done it?”’—for “Lord,” of course, they 
naturally, ag expert textual critics, read 
“a Senator,” 

Mr. Alger of Michigan is the latest 
to exemplify the method of keeping a 
Senator’s true grandeur unimpaired. 
Word was brought to him that the Pres- 
ident was about to appoint an assistant 
secretary to be credited to Michigan. 
For one anguished moment Alger hesi- 
tated; then, remembering what was due 
to his office, he moved promptly upon 
the White House. He had no objection to 
the Michigan appointee. He did noc 
know the man, and had never heard of 
him. That had nothing to do with the 
case; but it was a matter of life and 
death that it should be announced that 
the appointment had been made on Sen- 
ator Alger’s recommendation, The end of 
the republic would be in sight if a Sen- 
ator were not to be permitted to tele- 
graph to a citizen of his State, upon 
whom he had never set eyes and about 
whom personally he did not care the 
tenth part of a straw, “The President 
has been pleased to accede to my re- 
quest that you be appointed seventeenth 
deputy collector.” 

Our own Senator Platt has frequently 
shown a singular agility of mind in ex- 
plaining that the President had done just 
what he desired. This has sometimes 
been a difficult feat. After you have 
publicly declared that you will have A 
for a certain office, or know the reason 
why, it is not easy to maintain suitable 
gravity when you announce that the 
President has named B at your special 
request. But Platt has been often equal 





to this. Long practice, or a decayed 
sense of humor, enables him now to say 
with perfect aplomb that he is “much 
gratified” at the way in which the Presi- 
dent has acted upon his suggestions. The 
thing becomes amusingly or pathetically 
transparent in a man like Platt, whom 
age is depriving of caution as wel! as 
personal dignity. He babbles freely of 
what he is going to make the President 
do, but is smilingly “gratified” when the 
opposite is done. “Do not beat me, | 
beg; but if you will, why, I am thine 
ass.” 

It would be a mistake, however, to 
look at this relation of Senators to the 
appointing power wholly in its mirthful 
aspect. It is much more than a laughing 
matter. The very fussiness and self- 
betrayals of Senators point to the seri- 
ous evil behind all. The Senate is ever- 
more grasping for power. By closer and 
closer parallels and remorseless sapping 
like those of the Japanese at Port Ar- 
thur, Senators have been for years en- 
croaching upon the Presidential preroga- 
tive. It is a process which is never 
stayed. Occasional defeats only make 
the usurping Senators more determined 
next time. They are bent on transmut- 
ing the power to confirm into the power 
to appoint. Some Presidents yield more 
than others, but all yield something; and 
that something is at once made the basis 
for renewed and more arrogant demands. 
No circumstances, no public exigency, 
can make a Senator feel that he has not 
been robbed of his prey if an office is re- 
fused him. The appetite for patronage 
is insatiable. Mr. Rhodes’s last volume 
brings out the fact that Jefferson Davis 
was often harried by Confederate Sena- 
tors on the hunt for spoils. At the very 
noment when the South was in the death- 
grapple of the war, a bitter row over the 
postmastership at Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, brought a caustic refusal from Da- 
vis to be dictated to by Senators. 

President Roosevelt wrote to Congress- 
man Gardiner roundly denying the lat- 
ter’s cool assertion that Senators make 
appointments to office. “Not while I am 
President,” said Mr. Roosevelt. Still, he 
admitted that he “consults” Senators 
about patronage, and tries to meet their 
views. But he would be the last man 
to say there was not peril in the method, 
and that he had not often been imposed 
upon. He duly “consulted” the Illinois 
Senators before appointing the notorious 
“Doc” Jameson naval officer in Chicago 
—an act which filled his friends out 
there with amazement. Obviously, it is 
purely a rule of thumb which the Presi- 
dent has adopted. He simply endeavors 
to “get on” with the Senate. To some 
Senators he gives practically a free 
hand; upon others he keeps a jealous 
watch. The whole relation is unstable 
and unsatisfactory, and it is to be hoped 
that Mr. Roosevelt will try to work out 
& more definite and safer system. Let 
him not be afraid of thwarting Senators. 
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That is better than allowing them to 
thwart him. And so closely, under the 
system, is legislation tied up to patron- 
age, public policy to Senatorial privilege, 
that the President’s desire to put 
through Congress measures for the pub- 
lic benefit will be in great danger of 
frustration unless he shows that he 
means to preserve his Constitutional 
right both to appoint to office and to rec- 
ommend laws, in full vigor. 


OUR NAVAL POLICY. 


Secretary Morton’s first annual report 
bears all the earmarks of one young in 
office, There is a touch of the comic in 
his moving references to the infallibility 
of judgment displayed by Mr. Theodore 
Roosevelt, as Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, seven or eight years ago. But 
there can be no doubt that Secretary 
Morton’s jingo call for a very great navy 
meets with Mr. Roosevelt’s ‘approval. 
There is the same familiar assurance 
which we have so often had from Mr. 
Roosevelt’s lips, that the best prepara- 
tion for peace is the expenditure of mil- 
lions on battleships, and the same ur- 
gent warnings that we must have more 
vessels and many more officers and men 
to man them. With youthful pride Mr. 
Morton asserts that “never before were 
so many warships launched by this or 
any other nation in one year,” and he 
rather glories in the fact that the naval 
estimates for next year—114 millions— 
are “the largest ever submitted.” He 
heartily endorses the Imperialistic pol- 
icy of the General Board of the navy, 
which would give us an enormous fleet, 
surpassed only by England’s. He does 
not repeat his Chicago spread-eaglism 
that we want the “greatest navy on 
earth,” but he comes uncomfortably 
close to it in his statement that “we 
want such a navy in size, style, and 
‘sand’ that no other navy will ever de 
sire an engagement with us.” 

It would be easy enough to show tho 
impossibility of our ever achieving this 
ideal, so long as the men of Great Brit- 
ain stand by their present naval policy. 
It would not be difficult to point out, 
too, that no foreign navy has attack- 
ed us or tried to attack us for nearly 
a century, and that no periods in our 
national history were more full of peace 
with honor than those years during 
which our navy was at its smallest. But 
the urgent issue of the moment is the 
necessity of formulating a national pol- 
icy which shall not be determined by ¢ 
few naval officers bent on the aggran- 
dizement and glorification of their own 
department of the Government and 
themselves, 

The navy has now grown to such pro- 
portions that conservative navy officers 
have themselves protested — but, of 
course, privately as a rule—against fur- 
ther increase. What is the end to be 
achieved? The bistoric policy of the 
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country has been one of defence, pure 
and simple. It wus on this ground that 
the recommendations of the Endicott 
fortifications board were accepted in 
1886, under which there have already 
been expended 110 millions on our har- 
bor fortifications, and for which 65 mil- 
lions more are needed. In his annual 
report just issued. the Chief of Artillery, 
Gen. J. P. Story, seems certain that our 
harbors can be fortified against any 
naval attack by torpedoes at a cost of 
only $3,819,420, iess than that of a sin- 
gle battleship. With our present land 
batteries and fleet, which already ranks 
third among those of the nations, it is 
impossible to believe that any foreign 
Power could obtain a lodgment on our 
shores. No sound military mind will 
deny this or refuse to admit that in the 
Atlantic Ocean ecione we have an aily 
worth dozens of battleships. 

Why, then, sheuld we pile Pelion on 
Ossa by adding battleship after battle- 
ship? The General Board, or any other 
board, will never have enough. When 
our fleet has surpassed that of France, 
the cry will be to outstrip England; 
should it be possible to leave England 
behind, we shouid soon be told wnat 
the English taxpayers have heard for 
decades, that tieir fleet must surpass 
any two foreign navies in “size, style, 
and sand.” Moreover, our own activity 
in creating warships is already stimu- 
lating other nations to increase their 
output. But, waiving this, one fact re- 
mains undisputed: our navy is no longer 
one merely for defence; it is an offensive 
fleet—unlike Germany’s or Italy’s— 
meant to carry war into the furthermost 
quarters of the globe, and as such it is 
a radical departure from the historic 
policy of defence, which cannot be check- 
ed too soon. 

Every war of recent times, including 
that between Russia and Japan, has 
shown the superiority of coast defences 
over attacks from the sea. Admiral To- 
go’s fleet is powerless before Port Ar- 
thur, even now when the war vessels 
in the harbor may practically be count- 
ed out. At Matanzas, San Juan, and San- 
tiago our fleet merely scratched the ene- 
my’s defences. Simple floating mines as 
used off the Mantchurian coast had 
done more damage to the fleets of both 
Japan and Russia than torpedo boats 
and ships’ batteries, up to the time of 
the sortie of the Port Arthur fleet. Not 
a single Japanese ship has succumbed 
to anything but a floating mine. The 
defence of Port Arthur on the land side 
points afresh the truth that under mod- 
ern conditions the defenders are rapidly 
gaining in power over the besiegers. 
Why, then, should the United States, 
safeguarded by the oceans, launch ves- 
sel after vessel, always with the hypo- 
critical assurance that each is dedicated 
to peace? With such an inflammable 
people as our own has been demonstrat- 
ed to be by the Venezuelan and Cuban 





episodes, the possession of so formidable 
a weapon of offence as our fleet already 
is constitutes a menace to the world’s 
peace. It should be noted that the Rus- 
sian newspapers are already remarking 
how ill our naval programme goes with 
the President’s summoning of another 
Hague Conference. 


ATTRACTIONS OF THE MINISTRY. 


“How can men be induced to enter 
the ministry?” This, according to the 
morning papers, was the subject dis- 
cussed at a recent meeting of prominent 
Protestant clergymen. Statements in 
regard to the dwindling numbers of 
aspirants for the ministry have often 
been published. A New Haven corre- 
spondent, for example, wrote a day or 
two ago that, among the 483 Yale grad- 
uates from 1701 to 1744, there were 226 
clergymen; fourteen classes of the first 
half of the nineteenth century show 
about 31 per cent. in the ministry; but 
among the present living graduates only 
7 per cent. are clergymen, Still more 
striking are the facts in regard to aban- 
doning the profession. Out of 849 grad- 
uates of the Yale Theological School, 
208, or nearly one-fourth, have left the 
ministry. On this point of wholesale 
desertions, Everett T. Tomlinson con- 
tributes an interesting bit of testi- 
mony in the December issue of the 
World’s Work. He wrote to twenty 
“suecessful ministers” asking whether, 
if they had their lives to live over again, 
they would make the same choice. Seven 
gave an enthusiastic affirmative, three 
were undecided, nine replied “No” posi- 
tively, and one declared he would be 
glad to take up the work if he could 
avoid being “ordained.” If these twen- 
ty men be fairly representative, the 
quarter who withdraw are matched by 
another quarter who stay reluctantly. 
The problem, then, is not only how to 
get men to preach, but how to keep them 
preaching. 

The causes that deter men from be- 
coming clergymen are to-day pretty ob- 
vious. The old prejudice that “learn- 
ing hath always been an enemy to the 
gospel” is still alive. Indeed, the strug- 
gle between rigid ecclesiastics on one 
hand and scientists and scholars on the 
other, first over evolution, and then 
over the higher criticism, has dealt a 
severer blow to the Church than the 
gentlemen who now so gracefully ac- 
quiesce in the new doctrines imagine. 
The average man of forty can remem- 
ber when Darwin and Huxley, as well as 
the “whole tribe of German blasphem- 
ers,” were denounced from one end of 
the land to the other as foes of religion. 
In 1876, when Huxley visited this coun- 
try and lectured on the evolution of the 
horse, the pulpit triumphantly answer- 
ed that Robert Bonner had never ob 
served in the horse’s hoof the rudiments 
of digits, In those days learned bishops 
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rested their case on the facetious re- 
mark that, though Darwin might be 
descended from a monkey, they were 
not. It is all very well for them to say 
now that the theory of evolution is a sin- 
gu’arly beautiful as well as orthodox 
explanation of the ways of God to man. 
The old contest is not forgotten, espe- 
cially while the reactionary religious 
press keeps up its din about the higher 
criticism. Young men, viewing the past 
and the present, scrutinize the ordina- 
tion vows, and frankly say they will not 
put their necks into the noose. 

They are especially reluctant when 
they see the humiliations to which 
many clergymen are subjected. ‘1 pity 
a priest-ridden people,’ said Rowland 
Hill, “but a people-ridden priest is a 
still greater object of compassion.” Of 
course, things are not so bad as when 
Wesley complained that one man would 
not listen to him for fear of hearing 
something against cock-fighting; but the 
reluctance of our preachers to touch 
their most influential parishionérs on 
the raw is proverbial. The Baptist pul- 
pit and press, for instance, are generally 
willing to leave the shortcomings of John 
D. Rockefeller and the Standard Oil 
Company to the ruthless hand of Miss 
Yarbell in McClure’s. The Methodists 
spoke softly to the late Daniel Drew 
while he was engaged in the beneficent 
project of founding a theological sem- 
inary at Madison, New Jersey. Wien an 
enterprise is frankly commercial, the 
promoter of it is scarcely blamed if he 
watches narrowly to see on which side 
his bread is buttered; but trimming 
and cringing are not edifying in avowed 
teachers of morality, and must be 
nauseating to the man who is forced to 
such compromises with his soul. In 
short, high-spirited and independent 
men keep out of the ministry for the 
same reason that tney keep out of certain 
kinds of journalism. There are few pul- 
pits, just as there are few newspapers, 
in which they will not be the slave to 
some party or creed; in which they will 
not have to commit their consciences to 
the keeping of powerful patrons—large 
contributors to so-called religious work, 
heavy advertisers. 

A speaker in the meeting of clergy- 
men just recorded urged that “appeals 
for the ministry should emphasize the 
heroic.” This is all very well; but 
where is the Carnegie to provide a 
“hero fund”? The man of exception- 
al courage and power, your Luther or 
your Wesley, can defy the conventions 
of a smug morality, can proclaim his 
independence and compel support. But 
epoch-making reformers are not bred by 
the hundred thousand to fill our small 
country pulpits. The recruits must come 
from men of average mind and con- 
ecience. If they pray for rain, they 
alienate the half of the parish that is 
haying; if they pray for dry weather, 
they offend the half that is growing 





crops. Whatever they pray for, they 


look forward to the “dead line” at fifty | 


years. If they try to thrust down the 
throats of their cynical and case-harden- 
ed old trustees the rudiments of decency, 
they are laughed at as fanatics, and 
their families—always large—freeze and 
starve. 

No marvel, then, that, in spite of the 
attractions of the high calling, so many 
pastors fear their strength is spent in 
vain; and that the heads of theological 
schools complain that the young men 
committed to their charge are-—though 
not in the Biblical sense—poor in spirit. 
Yet in this matter, as in all others, the 
churches probably get what they deserve. 





MRS. GILBERT AND HER CONTEM- 
PORARIES. 


There is an old saying that the true 
value of a thing is not known until it 
is lost, and it often holds good when ap- 
plied to persons. Thousands of men and 
women all over the United States have 
experienced a feeling of personal loss 
in hearing of the death of Mrs. G. H. 
Gilbert, but few of them, perhaps, will 
realize the full significance to the stage 
of her sudden and unexpected, though 
not premature, taking off. Actually, it 
marks the end of an epoch. She was 
the last surviving representative of a 
type that is now extinct, the real actress 
thoroughly trained in every branch of 
her art or profession, ready at a mo- 
ment’s notice to take her part in trag- 
edy, all sorts of comedy or farce, as 
occasion might require, and play it com- 
petently, if not brilliantly, in the prop- 
er style and spirit, without undue asser- 
tion of her own private individuality. 

To-day there is not a single actress 
belonging to the English-speaking stage 
on this side of the Atlantic of whom this 
could be said truthfully; and if there 
are any on the other, they can be count- 
ed on the fingers of one hand. The same 
remark would apply equally to actors. 
The only player on the English-speaking 
stage who can rightfully be called a 
great actor is Sir Henry Irving. He, in 
spite of all his exasperating manner- 
isms, exhibits a wide versatility, as well 
as a complete mastery of the esssential 
theatrical accomp!ishments, Of perform- 
ers, male and female, who are eminent- 


ly proficient in certain lines of drama, | 


there is a considerable number, but the 
vast. majority of them can shine only 
in characters to which their own habit- 
ual speech and manner happen to be 
appropriate. It need not be denied that 
some of them are endowed with the 
acting instinct—most of us have that— 
in an uncommon degree, but this gift is 
practically ineffectual because it has 
never been developed by proper disci- 
pline.- With the requisite training they 
might have been Keans or Booths by 
this time, but, being ignorant of the 
fundamental principles of their art, of 





the manifold secrets of elocution, car- 
riage, gesture, pose, and behavior, they 
are debarred from entering the b'aher 
regions of the literary and inagina- 
tive drama, where their defects woutl 
inevitably make them ridiculous. This 
is one reason of the prevalence of the 
realistic drama, which is mimetic rather 
than imaginative, and therefore is lesa 
likely to exact the highest acting quallt- 
fications on the part of its interpreters. 
Actors naturally prefer plays in which 
their limitations are least exposed, an-l 
demand creates supply. The Iuckless 
pubic has no voice in the mater; it 
must take what it can get. 

Now, Mrs. Gilbert never was, and 
never pretended to be, a great artress. 
It does not appear, indeed, that iv her 
earlier days she revealed any spevial in- 
clination toward or aptitude for » stage 
career. She began life as a dancer, and, 
after abandoning the footlighis—for 
ever, as she hoped—she was driven back 
to them by force of circumstances. Her 
first essays in acting were the result 
of domestic necessity, and occurred 
when she was approaching her th'rtieth 
year. She had neither rare beauty nor 
genius, but she had courage and perse- 
verance, and the best of all psuxsible 
schools—the old stock companies. with 
the example of great actors for her 
instruction and encouragement. in this 
consists the main significance of her 
remarkable career. She enjoyed ‘he in- 
estimable privilege of constant associa- 
tion with past masters in all depart- 
ments of histrionipm, and of learning 
from hearing and observation the mys- 
teries of speech and action. Her prog- 
ress was slow but steady, and lung be- 
fore she had reached middle age she 
was acknowledged to be one of the best 
“old women” of her time, in both old 
and new comedy, and was judged worthy 
to play Lady Macbeth in company with 
such tragedians as the Booths and For- 
rest. 

It is not, however, the object of this ar- 
ticle to enumerate her acting triumphs, 
but to direct attention to the training 
which enabled her to achieve them. 
Doubtless, her experience as a dancer 
—as in another notable instance, that 
of Ellen Terry—contriputed largely to 
the grace of movement for which she 
always was conspicuous; but it was in 
the stock companies, in which she often 
played three different characters in one 
night, that this English country girl ac- 
quired the polished and elaborate man- 
ner associated with the old high comedy, 
the dignified repose and larger xesture 
befitting tragedy, the natural esse of 
modern comedy, the legitimate exag- 
gerations of melodrama, and, above all, 
the faculty of clear, melodious, unaf- 
fected, nicely modulated, and correctly 
emphasized utterance, Even in extremv 
old age her cultivated speech was a de- 
light to the appreciative listener, anil 
@ ceaseless reproach to the slovenly 
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chatter of most of her younger com- 
panions. 

She belonged 'to two dramatic eras, and 
the ease with which she adapted her- 
self to the requirements of the frivoi- 
ous modern drama afforded incontro- 
vertible testimony to the value of the 
arduous schooling which she received in 
the period and under the system which 
produced Macready, Edmund Kean, the 
Booths, Phelps, Davenport, the Wallacks, 
and many others scarcely less illustrious. 
Where are their compeers to-day? She 
was but an humble member of that brik 
liant confraternity, but she could mea- 
sure herself with the leaders of it with- 
out incurring humiliation; and when 
that mighty generation passed away and 
the education of actors was ended by the 
speculative monopoly which destroyed 
competition and obliterated the stock 
companies, she survived to demonstrate 
by actual comparison the superiority of 
trained skill over the raw material. 

Does anybody suppose that her im- 
mense popularity during her long career 
at Daly’s was due wholly, or even chief- 
ly, to popular affection for her person- 
ally? The good public is not so senti- 
mental. Her age won her some sympa- 
thy, but it was the certainty that she 
would afford excellent entertainment 
that made her a universal favorite. She 
played many parts, some better than 
others, but failed in none. At the last, 
when eighty-three years old, she became 
a “star” for the purpose. of 
saying farewell, and amazed even 
her oldest admirers by the vigor 
and beauty of her acting. It is a record 
without a parallel, and her death at the 
very climax of a long and honorable 
career can scarcely be called unhappy. 
The old order changeth, giving place to 
new, but the new is not necessarily the 
better. Mrs. Gilbert belonged to both, 
and in her life there is a pregnant lesson 
for her younger contemporaries if they 
choose to profit by it. 


THE IRRIGATION CONGRESS AND ITS 
PROBLEMS. 


EH. Paso, TEXAS, November 19, 1904. 


The twelfth Irrigation Congress has clos- 
ed here. The attendance was small, com- 
pared with the preparations, and many of 
the members who did participate were 
late in arriving. Most of ‘the railroads giv- 
ing access to El Paso had been washed 
out. Some had suffered to the extent of 
millions of dellars, and from their road- 
beds hundreds of thousands of tons of 
material had been washed away. But, 
among the many subjects discussed, none 
bore upon one of the most vital questions 
affecting Western irrigation—the Mability 
of the storage reservoirs, now being built 
across the beds of mountain streams, to be 
filled, in abnormally rainy seasons, such 
as the past, with rocks and sand instead 
of water. The members in attendance had 
had visible demonstration of the terrific 
effects of violent storms in the arid regions, 
and could therefore have formed some opin- 








ion, not only of the consequent difficulty, | Western domain, and his efforts to prevent 
of building dams strong enough to resist | the absorption, by speculative companies, 
the floods, but of the probability that the | of fertile land capable of irrigation, and 
dams, if they stood the strain, must in- | preserve it for the farmer, should be effect- 
evitably be filled with that heavy débris | ively seconded by Federal and local legisla- 
which is carried down with each succes- | tures. His letter to the Irrigation Congress 
sive torrent in incalculable quantities. No | should find hearty response in the East as 
paper was read on this momentous subject, | well as in the West. 
and words of caution, if uttered, were As to the forest-reserve legislation of 
spoken in a whisper. Congress, the only regret which we can 
As was shown by Pinchot and others in | fee] is that it has come too late. But the 
the forestry division, the destruction of | terrible local floods which are becoming 
the forests was one cause of these fear- | more and more frequent and disastrous are 
fully disastrous floods; but the wisdom of | due to the denudation of the whole coun- 
building dams as storage reservoirs where, | try, not only of trees, but of grass, through 
besides catching water, they must un- | the overstocking of the ranges. As most 
avoidably catch rocks, was not criticised. | of the plains and mountains over which cat- 
It is, of course, inevitable that, in a con- | tle range are still within the public do- 
gress collected admittedly to promote @ | main, it would ‘be competent for Congress 
cause—especially so glorious a cause from | to apply some restrictive legislation to this 
every point of view as the reclamation of glaring evil. 
land from the desert—words of dissent, and In view of the above facts, there is a 
even of warning, would sound like a dis- | strong opinion entertained by many old- 
cordant note; but it is to be regretted that | timers, especially in Arizona and New Mex- 
this phase of the subject does not receive | ico, that storage dams should not be built 
more attention. In the estimation of many | across the beds of rivers, but that the water 
men who know from \ong experience the | should be deflected during floods into arti- 
vagaries and the incalculable force of 4 | ficial or natural side reservoirs, into which 
Western stream when converted into @ | sijt only, not heavy, solid matter, would be 
raging torrent, some of the plans now be- | carried. The first large storage reservoir 
ing carried out at large expense will re- | puyilt in Arizona, at Walnut Grove across the 
suit in disappointment and even failure. Hassyampa, was carried away before even 
The hydrographic branch of the United | jts pasin could be filled by débris; but, as 
States Geological Survey has measured and | jt was badly planned and badly built, its de- 
tried to estimate the force of the flow at | struction offers no valid argument against 
different seasons in the rivers which, when | the construction of others properly design- 
in flood, are to provide water wherewith | ed. Nevertheless, the ease with which it 
to irrigate during the dry season the land | was battered down and swept away by the 
tributary to them. But observations and | very first flood it had to resist, should serve 
calculations made for nine successive years | as a warning. 
will be lamentably contradicted by an extra- 
ordinary flood in perhaps the tenth year, 
when, for an hour or less, what 1s not in- THE GENERAL ELECTIONS IN ITALY. 
aptly called a cloudburst falls upon even 
a small section of the drainage area of a FLORENCE, November 14, 1904. 
river. When this happens, the very earth | ‘The jast battle has been fought out, the 
seems to melt, and as great a volume of | victorious candidates “proclaimed,” the de- 
sand and rock as of water appears to be | feated survivors are carrying their dead 
carried into the channel from every hill- | ang wounded from the battlefield, and no 
side by the impetuosity of the storm. The | goupt remains as to the complete victory, so 
bed of the stream, dry an hour before, is | far as numbers go, of the Giolitti Ministry, 
filled with a furious river, carrying down By what means and with what allies the end 
rocks of such size that the noise caused by has been attained are questions of more 
their impact, as they are hurled against | than ordinary importance, because, while 
one another, can be heard above the roar- | the adage that possession is nine points of 
ing of the waters. Such storms and such | the law has been verified once again—the 
effects occur only at long intervals, but | Government “in possession” winning, as 
they occur sooner or later in every section | has been the case in Italy ever since the 
of our arid region, and one such flood will | days of Cavour—other elements have enter- 
fill the largest storage reservoir built across | ed into the struggle which hitherto have 
the channel] of the stream itself. been ostensibly absent. One of these is the 
The same effect is produced by such heavy participation of the real proletary in pro- 
rain, falling for some hours over a large | pria persona, without recognized leaders, or 
area, as did such damage on the Santa F6 | in despite of their mandates; the other, the 
Railroad in the beginning of last October. | open, acknowledged, numerous affluence of 
Seven inches of rain fell in one night. The | clerical citizens and parties at the urns. 
flood rushed down the narrow bed of the When, after the defeat, at Sedan, of the 
creek which flows through Trinidad,’ Col., | Imperial restorer of Pio Nono to his tem- 
carrying away the railroad station, with | poral sovereignty over the Romans, the Ital- 
three lines of track, and leaving in its | ian monarchy entered Rome through the 
wake the wreckage of seven steel bridges, | “sacrilegious breach” of Porta Pia in 1870, 
while in New Mexico, south of the same | the majority of conservatives accepted the 
Raton Range, mile after mile of track and | accomplished fact with sincere grief, while 
embankment was swept away—whither? To | recognizing its necessity in the name of 
the Mississippi and the Rio Grande, simply | Italian unity, and also because the unani- 
because there was no storage reservoir to | mous will of the nation compelled the mon- 
stop them before they reached their desti- | archy to take possession of the national cap- 
nation. ital as an alternative to the restoration of 
President Roosevelt has done no better | the Roman Republic. Once in possession, 
service to the country than in exciting en- | the conservatives, who remained in power 
thusiasm over the irrigation of our great ' for the next six years, did their utmost to 
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bring about a reconciliation between the 
Church and State, offering by the Law of 
Guarantees such rights and privileges as 
would have placed public instruction, not 
only in the elementary and secondary 
schools, but also in the universities, entire- 
ly in the power of the cardinals, archbish- 
ops, bishops, and parish priests. Monas- 
teries and convents could have been re- 
stored to their former supremacy, while the 
liberal laws on the press and public meet- 
ings would have been repealed or modified. 
Fortunately, Pio Nono, convinced that the 
Catholic world would restore the temporal 
power, rejected the ‘‘Tempter,’’ answering 
‘“‘Non possumus’’; dechared war to the knife 
against the impious usurpers; forbade the 
faithful to recognize the government of 
Belial; ordered them to refuse allegiance to 
the chosen of the nation, to the King of the 
plébiscites. He thus lost the allegiance of 
all those Italians who were patriots and 
citizens first, then faithful believers In the 
doctrines of Holy Mother Church. 

Two successive generations grew up in the 
belief that the one arch-enemy of their coun- 
try was the self-constituted prisoner of the 
Vatican. Scientific studies and researches 
occupied the minds of the studious youth; 
the erection of the monument to Giordano 
Bruno facing the Vatican symbolized the 
challenge of modern Italy to the opponents 
of free thought and of free discussion. Still, 
a considerable portion of the populace ad- 
hered to the old order of things, and strict- 
ly obeyed the ‘‘non expedit,” which pro- 
hibited them from becoming electors or 
elected in the political field. To take the 
oath to the King, to acknowledge the “‘in- 
separable welfare of monarchy and coun- 
try,’”’ was tantamount to the renunciation 
for ever of temporal restoration—would, in 
the opinion of the hierarchy, alienate the 
hearts of foreign Catholics, and assuredly 
close the purses of foreign contributors to 
Peter’s Peace and cut off other succor to the 
dethroned and “‘persecuted’’ pontiff. 

Leo XIII. saw the falsity of his position, 
but could not remedy it; moreover, he was 
too intent on securing the alliance and pro- 
tection of France to care much about the 
friendship of Italy, which, owing to her 
financial conditions and to her military dis- 
asters in Africa, seemed to him a negligible 
quantity; believing, too, that at any time 
he could, if he chose, come to terms with 
the coercionist governments that flourished 
during the last years of Humbert II. Grad- 
ually, however, many once ardent pro-tem- 
poralists grew weary of finding themselves 
excluded from the political life of Italy, 
and prevented from proposing or supporting 
laws in favor of religion and morality which 
they wished to enjoin on their children; and 
these gradually began to frequent the elec- 
toral committees and to deposit their votes 
in the urns in favor of candidates who 
would oppose the Diverce bill, support 
state legislation for religious instruction in 
the elementary and possibly in the normal 
schools, who would offer no opposition to 
the admission into Italy of the Congrega- 
tions expelled from France. But their tardy 
offers of alliance were met with emall en- 
thusiasm. The old moderate party, “‘trans- 
formed” by Depretis and “disintegrated” by 
Crispi, still believed themselves capable of 
retaining in their own hands the feins of 
government, by their foreign policy tend- 
ing to exalt the position of Italy in Burope, 
by restoring her finances, and by some at- 





tempts to lessen the fiscal exorbitance 
which weighs so heavily on the poorest 
classes. Moreover, they deemed the clerical 
party so hostile to the fundamental instl!- 
tutions of the new kingdom, especially dur- 
ing the pontificate of Leo XIII.. that they 
deprecated the entrance of his supporters 
into the national Parliament. But the coer- 
ciouist governments of the last years of the 
nineteenth century, the enormous increase 
of the Socialist and Radical parties, the ad- 
vent of the young King and his open accept- 
ance of Zanardelli and his followers, com- 
pelled them to face the fact that their reign 
was over; while the advanced programme 
of the Government, including the Divorce 
bill and the Claims of Illegitimate Children, 
ete., filed them with dismay. With the ad- 
vent of Pope Pius X., the grand elector (at 
Venice) of clerical-moderate members of the 
Municipal Councils, well-kaown for his dis- 
approval of the abstention of Catholics 
from the political elections, they com- 
menced a propaganda for alliance with the 
Catholics, with the clerical party. The gen- 
eral strike and the abstinence of the Gov- 
ernment during the entire period filled all 
the propertied classes with dismay; a gen- 
eral alliance of all parties against the sub- 
versives was decided on, and the clericals 
saw their opportunity of obtaining favorable 
terms of alliance. Throughout Italy the 
Catholic newspapers supported this view. 


Pius X., though not prepared to abolish 
the “non expedit,” had, it was affirmed. 
expressed his desire that the Catholics 
should exert themselves to rescue the 
masses, now organized by the Socialists “‘to 
make war on religion, on property, on the 
sanctity of the family,”’ etc. The Osser- 
vatore Romano, the official organ of the 
Vatican, offered no protest when five noted 
leaders of the Catholic party came forward 
as candidates for election. Only’ the 
Unita Cattolica, the old standard-bearer of 
absolute intransigence, which, from the 
20th of September, 1870, went into mourn- 
ing for the loss of the temporal power, pro- 
tested so long as the non eapedit was not 
formally revoked by the Pope. Every- 
where, and especially in the citadel 
of radicalism and Socialism, in Milan, 
arch-clericals presented themselves as 
candidates and were accepted with open 
arms by the moderate conservative party. 
In Florence, where there was no clerical 
candidate who had a chance of success, the 
moderates offered and the Catholics ac- 
cepted an offensive and defensive alliance 
in order to oust the three Socialist candi- 
dates, who stood a fair chance of victory 
if opposed only by the conservatives; and 
both in Milan and in Florence the cleri- 
cal-moderates have won a signal victory. 
In Milan the proletary contributed to the 
victory by rejecting the three Socialistic 
candidates who had, we may say, initiated 
and prolonged the general strike, viz., 
Labriola, Mocchi, and Lazzari; while An- 
gelo Cabrini, though the candidate of both 
the evolutionary and revolutionary Social- 
ists of Milan, a man much beloved for his 
long, strenuous, and practical exertions 
for the proletary, precisely because he had 
sanctioned the strike was rejected at the 
first ballot, and succeeded at the second 
only by the aid of the votes of Republicans 
and Radicals and the so-called Lemocratic 
party. Turati, candidate of the reforming 
Socialists and also of the Radicals, ex- 
eluded from the Socialist party by the ukase 








of the revolutionists, came off triumphant- 
ly at the first ballot; but the Aranti, Fer- 
ri's Roman newspaper, persisted in omit- 
ting his name from the list of Socialistic 
triumphs. Much surprise was felt that 
Majno, candidate of the reforming Social 
ists and of the Radicals, did not even 
reach the second ballot; but the predomi - 
Nant note is the total defeat in Milan of 
the revolutionary strike-promoting Social- 
ists. The proletary would none of them. 

In Florence, at the first ballot, a quondam 
flerce radical, transformed into a fervent 
conservative on the eve of the elections, 
was elected in the second college, but in 
all the other three the conservatives and 
Socialists divided the votes pretty equally. 
Then the former joined hands openly with 
the clericals, under the guidance of the 
Archbishop of Florence, and carried the 
day in all three colleges, boasting that they 
had “purged Florence of the Socialistic 


pest."”" In Rome the fight was flerce and 
prolonged. In the third college no opposi- 
tion was offered to Professor Baccelli, a 
physician of note, a one-time Vaticanist, 


who came over frankly to the national party 
in 1870, has been several times Minister of 
Public Instruction, and is a considerable 
personage among the freemasons. In the 
fourth college, out of 4,500 registered elec- 
tors, only 2,160 went to the urns; 1,095 voted 
for Torlonia, about 900 for Socialists and 
Republicans, Torlonia, when Mayor of Rome, 
was deprived by Crispi of office for his visit 
to Pope Leo XIIL.,, and is a noted “Black."’ 
In the fifth college, Barzilai (Republican) 
was elected. The great fight came off in the 
second college, where Ferri entered the 
lists in vain against the clerical Santini, 
who took occasion of the Pope’s denuncia 
tion of Loubet’s visit to the “King who de 
tains the provinces of the Holy See,” to 
demand and obtain an audience of his Holi- 
ness. 

Of the elections in the southern provinces, 
and especially in Naples, it is impossible to 
speak intelligently, so excessive has been 
the oppressive interference of the Govern- 
ment, so violent the demonstrations of the 
Opposition; some of the presidents of the 
electoral committees withdrawing before 
the successful candidates had been “‘pro- 
claimed,” sometimes carrying off the ballot- 
boxes; while on one or two occasions the 
defeated party smashed them. Two cases 
are worthy of note. The ex-Minister of 
Public Instruction, accused and on trial 
convicted (by default) of illegal acts com- 
mitted during his term of office, and of 
actual peculation, has been elected by an 
immense majority of his fellow-citizens, 
electors of Trapani. On the other hand, 
Paliizzolo, the notorious head of the Mafia, 
believed to be the instigator of the murder 
of Notarbartoli in 1892, three times tried, 
twice condemned, and finally acquitted by a 
Florentine jury last July, was rejected by 
his former electors in the second colicge 
of Palermo, to the great satisfaction of the 
entire city. In Turin and Venice the clert- 
cais and conservatives carried the day, as 
in Bologna partially. 

The Socialists lose but one college, having 
now 31; but if we regard their voting 
strength, we must compare the figures for 
1895 (76.359) with those for 1897 (134,502), 
for 1900 (164,976—in union with the ‘popular 
parties”), and 1904 (319,909—alone, Social- 
ists pure and simple). There is not much 
comfort here for the united enemies of the 
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“subversives.” The Radical, and especially 
the Republican, parties find their numbers 
slightly diminished; but, when all is admit- 
ted, and without counting on the double 
elections or on the twenty seats in which no 
candidate has been proclaimed and whose 
fate will be decided by the Board of Ex- 
aminers——chosen by the President from all 
the factions of the Chamber—whereas the 
Extreme Left consisted of 107 members, 
they still present 96 uncontested mem- 
bers. The Constitutional Opposition, which 
looks chiefly to Sonnino as its chief, has 
lost three valuable members, but has also 
gained some seats. And now comes the 
crucial question: Of the nearly 300 members 
newly elected as conservatives, how many 
are ministerialists? That inquiry is giving 
Giolitti no small worry and uncertainty. 
They are absolutely united against the 
“subversives,’’ but have given no sign that 
they approve the policy of the present Cabi- 
net, or, rather, of its chief. Many are wait- 
ing to see to which side of the house he will 
incline. When Parliament opens on the 
Ist of December it is believed that the 
ministerial policy will be fully revealed. 
In December the municipal elections take 
place, and the new open alliance of the 
Blacks with the conservatives will bear its 
fruit even more fully than in the national 
J. W. M. 


elections. 


Correspondence. 





A NEGLECTED AMERICAN AUTHOR. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sm: In the New York Jimes Saturday 
Book Review of September 3, Mr. H. Bradley 
Jackson published a letter in which he as- 
serted that the author of the once famous 
American novel, ‘Alonzo and Melissa,’ was 
his grandfather, Daniel Jackson, jr. A 
careful study of this interesting book has 
led to a different conclusion, which I pre- 
sent here, hoping to obtain further informa- 
tion on the subject. 

In the Albany Balance and State Journal 
for January 8, 1811, there appeared the fol- 
lowing ‘Literary Notice’’: 

“American Tale.—A work in two volumes, 
entitled The Asylum, or Alonzo and Melis- 
sa, an American Tale, founded on fact— 
written by Mr. Mitchell (former editor of 
the Republican Crisis, published in this 
city), is soon to appear. The following 
lines of Dr. Dwight are prefixed as a motto. 
[Here follow eight lines from Dwight’s 
‘Conquest of Canaan,’ Book five.] From the 
known talents of the author, and the pains 
which we understand he has bestowed on 
this work, we have reason to expect a well- 
finished and interesting tale.” 

The first edition, in two volumes, with 
the title as given above, was published in 
Poughkeepsie under date of 1811. The copy- 
right notice, printed with the book, is dat- 
ed December 2, 1810, and gives as the au- 
thor’s name I. Mitchell. In the New York 
Columbian for October 9, 1811, the book is 
advertised as ‘An American Tale, Founded 
on Fact, by I, Mitchell,’ and in the same 
paper for Wednesday, October 16, the work 
is described as “A new, interesting, and 
American novel” by “I. Mitchell of Pough- 
keepsie, late editor of the Farmer's Journal, 
the Political Barometer, and the Albany 
Crisis.” 

Of Mr. Mitchell little is known. Mr. 
Jennings of the State Library at Albany 


, 





informs me that there is no reference to 
Isaac Mitchell in Munsell’s ‘Annals of Al- 
bany,’ nor in Weise’s ‘History of the City 
of Albany,’ but in Howell and Tenney’s 
‘History of Albany and Schenectady Coun- 
ties’ there is the following item, page 375, 
in a list of the Albany press: ‘1806. No- 
vember 11. The Centinel revived in the 
Republican Crisis. Backus and Whiting, 
then Isaac Mitchell, publishers. 1808, Har- 
ry Croswell & Co.; William Tucker, print- 
er. In 1809, name changed to the Balance 
and New York State Journal. Removed to 
Hudson in 1811.’ There is no Albany di- 
rectory previous to 1813, and Mitchell’sname 
does not appear in the directories from 
1813 to 1820. Apparently a successful edi- 
tor, he seems to have lost his position 
through political changes, for he says in 
the preface to the first edition of his novel: 
“You know that by the fate of battle (a 
political conflict) I have lost a station 
which, if not lucrative, yet admitted free 
employment of the pen.’’ Evidently he re- 
tired to Poughkeepsie, where his book was 
published, for the New York Spectator of 
February 8, 1811, contains a notice of the 
marriage of ‘‘Miss Aurelia Mitchell, daugh- 
ter of Isaac Mitchell, Esq., of Poughkeepsie, 
late editor of the Republican Crisis in that 
city.” From the citation given above, there 
seems to be an error in this announcement, 
for the short-lived Crisis was an Albany, 
and not a Poughkeepsie paper. The city 
library of Poughkeepsie has no local his- 
tory that mentions Isaac Mitchell, and in 
the genealogies of the Mitchell family to 
which I have had access, his name is not 
found. We can at least assert that he was 
a trained writer, and by no means a young 
man when his book was published. 

‘The Asylum’ appeared at an unfavorable 
time for critical appreciation. In October, 
1811, the papers were filled with accounts 
of Bonaparte’s campaigns, or were iustly 
aroused over the country’s approaching war 
with England. Apparently they did not 
review the book. It had its faults; among 
others, it was too long. Of the two vol- 
umes, the first contained an Introduction, a 
most entertaining ‘‘Preface Comprising a 
Short Dissertation on Novel,’’ and a lengthy 
episode that has practically nothing to do 
with the main plot. A neighbor of Melissa, 
the heroine of the novel, gives to her a 
manuscript account of her life. It was an 
exciting story of her escape from. the 
clutches of an Austrian nobleman, an elope- 
ment, duels, assassinations, headlong 
flights through Austria, Germany, France, 
and England, until the peaceful streets of 
Boston were reached. Even in those days 
Boston was considered a city of refuge. We 
suspect that the ‘Asylum’ was not favorably 
received, for when we next hear of the 
book it has undergone a radical condensa- 
tion. The Introduction and the Preface 
have been omitted; the long episode has 
been discarded, thus reducing the book to 
a single volume; the title has been changed 
to ‘Alonzo and Melissa, or the Unfeeling 
Father,’ and Mr. Mitchell no longer appears 
on the title-page as the author, but instead 
is the name Daniel Jackson, jr. I have not 
been able to discover whether Mr. Mitchell 
had any part in this revision of his work. 

The success of this new edition was phe- 
nomenal. With but little trouble I have 
found editions of 1824, 1830, 1831, 1832, 1836, 
1839, 1842, 1846, 1847, 1848, 1853, 1864, 1879. 
Doubtless this list could be doubled, and if 





one may refer to this period the numerous 
undated editions, it would appear that for 
nearly a quarter of a century a new edition 
of ‘Alonzo and Melissa’ appeared practi- 
cally every year. It was reprinted in every 
section of the country—the North, the 
South, the Middle West. It is not too much 
to assert that it was one of the most pop- 
ular novels ever published in America. It 
was not a book for the unfeeling multi- 
tude—it was read by the first families of 
the land; yet it is now so completely for- 
gotten that historians of American litera- 
ture never give it even a passing reference. 
It well deserves to be reprinted, not only 
for its unconscious humor, but also because 
it shows most strikingly the influence of 
Mrs. Radcliffe and the Gothic Romance on 
our early American writers. 
EDWARD B. REED. 
YALe University, December 1, 1904. 








Notes. 


E. P. Dutton & Co. are the American pub- 
lishers of Stubbs’s ‘Cambridge and its 
Story,’ noticed in our last issue, and inad- 
vertently ascribed to another firm. 

Macmillan Co. closes its more important 
fall issues directly with ‘The Memorials of 
Edward Burne-Jones,’ by his widow, in two 
volumes with forty photogravures; Mr. 
Bryce’s revised ‘Holy Roman Empire’; 
‘Studies in Montaigne,’ by Miss Grace Nor- 
ton, in two volumes; and ‘Modern Charity 
Systems,’ by Prof. Charles R. Henderson. 

A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, will pub- 
lish ‘Trials and Triumphs: The Record of 
the 55th Ohio Volunteer Infantry’ in the 
civil war, by Capt. Hartwell Osborn and 
others. 

The Philadelphia firm, the John C. Win- 
ston Company, has taken over the entire 
publishing business of Henry T. Coates & 
Co., Mr. Coates becoming a stockholder in 
the amalgamated concern. 

The eight volumes of Mr. R. G. 
Thwaites’s “Early Western Travels, 1748- 
1846” (Cleveland: Arthur H. Clark Co.) 
is compounded of reprints of Tilly But- 
terick, jr.’s, rare ‘Voyages, Travels and 
Discoveries’ (Boston, 1837), and ‘Estwick 
Evans’s ‘A Pedestrious Tour’ (Concord, N. 
H., 1819). Butterick’s comparatively brief 
narrative opens in Robinson Crusoe style, 
and a voyage round the world precedes his 
account of journeys in the United States; 
his observations thus embracing Madagas- 
car as well as the Choctaws and Chicka- 
saws of the Gulf States. Evans, on the 
other hand, takes us among the New York 
Indians, the Tonawandas and Tuscaroras. 
His observations are lumbered with much 
moral disquisition, buthe was a humane man, 
and his shame at slavery is to his honor. 
He frequently recurs to the subject, and 
advances a scheme of emancipation 
through the Government's buying in the 
slaves, who must eventually ransom them- 
selves. His reasoning about slavery and 
race prejudice is worth reading still. 

About two years ago we called attention 
to the merits of Cornelius von Fabriczy’s 
little treatise on Italian medals. It is now 
to be had in an adequate English transla- 
tion and in much handsomer form. The 
plates are still half-tone, frequently from 
the old blocks, but all the Pisano medals 
have been rephotographed without reduc- 
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tion of scale—a considerable advantage. 
The grouping of several medals on one plate 
is also convenient, affording the juxtaposi- 
tion one would find in a well-arranged col- 
lection. Enough is said to show that this 
sterling work in the improved form given 
it by Messrs. Duckworth (New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co.) may be cordially recommend- 
ed to all iovers and students of the medal- 
list’s art. 

‘London in the Time of the Tudors,’ by 
the late Sir Walter Besant (Macmillan), 
makes a handsome holiday volume with its 
large print and its copious illustrations. 
Since the time of Dickens, no English man 
of letters has had a deeper affection for 
the great city in all its phases than Besant, 
and if he was led to explore its antiqu'ties 
the motive can easily be found. There is 
little attempt in this book to write bril- 
liantly, for the author knew his limitations 
and refrained from all rivalry with the 
famous passage on London in Macaulay’s 
third chapter. Besant aims at supplying 
lively and accurate information, partly 
through a narrative of events, and partly 
through short essays on social usage, 
trade, costume, the poor, theatres, crime, 
and a large number of other similar sub- 
jects. One to whom the genius loci meant 
less, might have yielded to the temptation 
to interweave national politics with local 
history and manners, for in many ways the 
annals of London are those of the realm. 
This danger, which is a very real one, was 
avoided by Besant, to the great advantage 
of this and other writings. The present 
work contains such a large and varied body 
of evidence regarding popular life in the 
Tudor period that it should not be omitted 
from any library which contains Traill and 
the illustrated edition of Green. 

Two new volumes of ‘‘Newnes’s Art Li- 
brary’ come, to us from the New York 
publishers, Frederick Warne & Co. They 
are devoted to ‘Raphael’ and to ‘Con- 
stable’s Sketches’ respectively, and are 
similar to former volumes in general 
scope. The half-tone reproductions dis- 
pense with the tint, but are much better in 
quality than those of the ‘Velasquez’ and 
‘Reynolds’. In addition to them there is a 
photogravure of Raphael’s ‘‘Spozalizio” in 
the one, and two bad color prints in the 
other. There is the usual minimum of 
text, good enough as far as it goes in the 
case of the ‘Constable,’ but almost  in- 
credibly silly and inaccurate in the 
‘Raphael.’ The inaccuracy runs, also, in- 
to the titles of the plates, which contain 
one or two blunders and several in- 
felicities. 

‘The Life and Art of Sandro Botticelli, 
by Julia Cartwright (London: Duckworth; 
New York: Dutton), should make a most 
acceptable gift-book for that growing class 
of people who take a more or less serious 
dmterest in art. Without pretension to 
originality of view or personal connoisseur- 
ship, Mrs. Ady shows a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the literature of her subject and 
sound judgment in following this or that 
authority, nearly always choosing the more 
probable among contesting theories, while 
her knowledge of the general current of the 
Italian Renaissance stands her in good 
stead and keeps her hero always in his 
proper atmosphere. Nothing better in the 
way of a popular book on Botticelli could 
be desired; it is well and appreciatively 





written, gives a fair and adequate view of 
the present state of knowledge of the paint- 
er’s life and works, and as much criticism 
as is suited to the average digestion. It is 
illustrated with two photogravures (one of 
them after Mrs. Gardner’s “‘Chigi Madon- 
na’’), and a number of half-tone plates, full- 
page and in the text. Unfortunately, the 
full-page plates often duplicate the subjects 
of the smaller cuts, so that there is some 
waste of effort in the latter, while interest- 
ing works, though not first-rate ones, re- 
main unillustrated. The presence of the 
text illustrations has necessitated the use, 
throughout, of glassy, coated paper. 

‘A Transplanted Nursery,’. by Martha 
Kean (The Century Co.), is the pleasantly 
written account of a summer spent in Brit- 
tany by a family consisting of a mother 
and three phenomenally good small boys, 
and is intended te show that a nursery may 
be transplanted to foreign shores with as 
much safety and at as little cost as if it 
were merely moved from town to country. 
The account is given in “letters home,” 
which sound very genuine—the sort of let- 
ters one is delighted to receive, full of per- 
sonal news and with occasional guide-book 
touches, but not such as one would have 
thought worth printing in an age before 
that in which every one has become an 
author. The book is illustrated with the 
writer's “‘kodaks,”’ in which the small boys 
frequently form an attractive foreground 
incident, and certainly succeeds in main- 
taining an agreeable atmosphere of foreign- 
ness. We suspect, however, a superfluous @ 
in the name of “Serapolette’’—a donkey, as 
amiable as its temporary owners, who ap- 
pears frequently in picture and text. 

‘New Forces in Oid China,’ by the Rev 
Dr. Arthur Judson Brown (Fleming H. 
Revell Co.), is an admirable report con- 
cerning the “unwelcome but inevitable 
awakening’ which is to come to the people 
of the Middle Kingdom. This is probably 
about as good a book as could be written 
by one who, as a keen observer, moved 
through the country, and gathered up opin- 
ions and impressions from aliens dwelling 
long in the land. It is admirably illus- 
trated, and the style is brisk and of the 
sort which a busy man enjoys. Dr. Brown 
discusses the commercial and economic 
forces, showing also the political move- 
ments, and the national protest against the 
abominable injustice of the so-called Chris- 
tian Powers of the world. One chapter 
treats of the missionary force and the 
Chinese church with commendable frank- 
ness and fulness, leaving the impression on 
the reader’s mind that the responsibility 
for the evils under which China suffers 
is to be shared to the extent of at least 
one-half by the peoples called Christian 
An index and a map make this work, which 
contains much reprinted matter, especially 
useful for the student, nor is its value 
lowered when we find that Dr. Brown's 
opinion of the Chinese is very high, as of 
a race that is much more likely to subdue 
and replenish the earth in the way the 
great Master has pointed out, rather than 
by methods of aggression and bloodshed. 
He is sure fhat in qualities which are pro- 
found rather thaa showy, the Chinese far 
excel the Japanese. Our hearty praise of 
the book must be qualified because of the 
inevitable limitations which this author, 
one of the best-intentioned officers of any 
missionary board, ignorant of the lan- 





guage and to a large extent of China's real 
history, reveals on many a page. From 
inability to do more than scratch the 
surface of things Chinese, however clearly 
he may set forth surface phenomena, the 
author’s explanation of the Boxer upris 
ing is decidedly unsatisfactory. Nothing 
whatever is sald about the fact that neither 
the President nor the Senate of the Unit 
ed States has ever yet manifested the 
slightest approval of the American com 
mander of the naval forces who refused 
to join with the foreign admirals in mak- 
ing war on China, thus letting loose 
the regular military on the people in the 
Legations and other foreigners. Some few 
inevitable misprints, such as Nevins for 
Nevius, occur. One wonders why a digni 
fled author, even though he accepts the 
‘Letters of a Chinese Official’ as genuine 
can use the vulgarism “Jay; 
ese 


for Japan 


Between the Occidentals, who can searee 
ly admit that there is such a thing as a de 


generate race having a white skin, straight 
set eyes, and luxuriant face hair, and the 
Japanese, whose conceit shudders at the 
idea of descent from the “Ainos,” these 


long-secluded islanders have difficulty in 
securing recognition at the hands of either 
science or just sentiment Untrust worthy 
and sensation-loving travelers, both men 
and women, who have never seen a regi- 
ment of United States soldiers in swim 
ming, have exaggerated the capillary an¢ 
other peculiarities of these “poor whites” 
of Asia. Nevertheless these women, with 
mustachios tattooed round their mouths, 
and these men, so brawny and yet so gen 
tle, have at last, in the missionary Batche 
lor, the linguist Prof. B. H. Chamberlain, 
and the Japanese ethnologistS of Tokio, 
found earnest students of their origin, ca- 
reer, and conditions. Prof. Frederick Starr 
of the University of Chicago, in an exceed 
ing:y modest little book of 118 pages, on 
‘The Ainu Group at the St. Louis Exposi 
tion’ (Chicago: The Open Court Publishing 
Co.), bas told of his experiences in the 
island of Yezo, which he reached without 
challenge from a Russian cruiser, and 
which he traversed in order to get a 
party of Ainus to accompany him to St 
Louis. Though giving only a simple narra 
tive and description, Professor Starr's 
booklet has really more intrinsic value 
than some quite pretentious works that 
have shed darkness on a most interesting 
subject. In undogmatic style he suggests 
questions regarding these unique peop e, 
and handles quietly but rather severely cer 
tain statements and crude theories set forth 
by writers who were without knowledge of 
the language, or who made no stay in the 
islands sufficiently long to furnish perspec- 
tive. Professor Starr finds in the Ainu “a 
white race that has struggled and lost.” 
He expresses his high appreciation of the 
scholars who have scientifically investigated 
the Ainu myths, speech, customs, traditions, 
and the evidences of their occupation, in 
earlier centuries, of central and southern 
Japan. The illustrations from photographs 
though poorly reproduced, are excellent for 
their purpose, and we have in this brochure 
a real addition to our knowledge of the 
earliest known race in the Japanese archi- 
pelago. 

The ‘Cummings Genealogy,’ prepared and 
published at Montpelier, Vt, by Albert 
Oren Cummins, of the ninth generation 
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from Isaac Cummings, is an intelligent and 
technically irreproachable family history. 
“Isaac Comins, Senior,”” whose will was 
probated June 14, 1677, was a settler in 
Ipswich, Mass. His descendants have taken 
great liberties with the spelling of his 
name, the majority following the New Eng- 
land tendency to change the ending -en or 
-in to -ing. The compiler has gone with 
this majority in his book, even to spelling 
his own name Cummings in its chronological 
place at page 557, but Cummins on the title- 
page as on his bank checks. His motive 
has been the simple truth so far as it could 
be ascertained, and he has not sought by 
embellishment to avoid a dry chronicle of 
facts. There is some good reading in ex- 
tracts relating to collateral ancestors, and 
an occasional characterization is full- 
bodied. The stock appears to be simple 
New England, largely agricultural and me- 
chanical in its occupations, with but few 
shining lights. College graduates are rela- 
tively rare. Loyalists and patriots divided 
in the Revolution; one solitary Cummings 
(of this line), having been born in the 
South, was subdued to it, and served in the 
Confederate ranks against his kinsmen. One 
turned Mormon, and his son had a “first 
wife” living twenty-one years after his 
death. Inventors have been numerous and 
clever. Joshua, of the sixth generation, re- 
moved from Leominster to Westminster, 
Mass., for the better education of his chil- 
dren, and was richly rewarded in them. 
There are a few portraits, all typical and 
suggestive; none more pleasing than that of 
the compiler. 

The distinction of the ‘Dexter Genealogy, 
1642-1904," begun by John Haven Dexter, 
carried on by Orrando Perry Dexter, and 
now arranged by Henry L. Miles (Ameri- 
can News Co.), is that, by an ingenious 
system of “superior figures’’—in printer’s 
parlance—the authority for every statement 
is given where possible. No. 99, which 
stands for Family Bible, of course recurs 
constantly. The whole aspect of this gen- 
ealogy is therefore most businesslike and 
self-commending. The family name is emi- 
nent in New England, and the more promi- 
nent descendants of Richard Baxter (1606- 
1680) receive relatively long biographies; 
that of Mr. O. P. Dexter being as interest- 
ing as it is tragic. Andrew Dexter (1779- 
1837), a native of Brookfield, Mass., found- 
ed the city of Montgomery, Ala. Samuel 
Dexter (1761-1867) sat in both houses of 
Congress, and was Secretary of War and of 
the Treasury. The one plate is a charming 
view of the old Dexter mansion in Malden, 
Mass., standing on property purch’.ed from 
the Indians by Richard Dexter in 1663, and 
still occupled by ‘his posterity. Only 400 
copies of this work are issued. 

The seventy-two laboratory exercises con- 
tained in Pror. J. C. Olsen’s ‘Text-book of 
Quantitative Chemical Analysis’ (D. Van 
Nostrand Co.) appear to us to be judicious- 
ly chosen and admirably described, and al- 
together to be calculated to make a skil- 
ful analysist of the student. So much of 
the other matter as is naturally wanted 
along with the exercises, to furnish in- 
formation about quantitative analysis that 
is indispensable to the young man entering 
upon it and acquiring his first skill, is 
also good. But whether, over and above 
that, it was worth while in a single vol- 
ume to penetrate further into the -vast 





mass of details, or to undertake more than 
to direct the student to the different books 
and papers, with hints as to the use of 
them, is a question not easy to answer 
to one’s own satisfaction. 

An interesting attempt to give permanent 
value to a second-hand-book catalogue has 
been made by the newly established firm 
of Rudolf Haupt in Halle, who prefaces 
a recent catalogue of books on bibliography 
and printing with a sketch by Professor K. 
Haebler, entitled ‘From the Beginnings of 
the Book Trade.’”’ It deals with early book 
advertisements, and traces their develop- 
ment from circulars about single books to 
lists of books printed by the same print- 
er or for the same publisher, and finally to 
the appearance of catalogues of books is- 
sued by several publishers or printers, and 
collected in the shop of the same dealer. 
The early development of the book trade in 
Venice is described, and it is shown how 
the printing of books became in that city 
for the first time a branch of manufacture, 
and the selling of books a business pure 
and simple. Here were to be found, as 
early as before the year 1500, nearly all 
the features of the modern book trade. 

The Magazine of American History, with 
Notes and Queries, is to be revived after 
a long eclipse. It will be published month- 
ly at $5 per annum by William Abbatt, at 
No. 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. The 
first number will probably be issued in 
January. 

Prof. G. Frederick Wright assumes the 
editorship of Records of the Past (Wash- 
ington), which enters upon its fourth year 
in January. 

In the National Geographic Magazine for 
November Prof. F. H. Bigelow describes the 
new research meteorological observatory at 
Mount Weather, Bluemont, Virginia, about 
sixty-five miles northwest of Washington, 
and its work. It is proposed to establish a 
physical laboratory there “to accommodate 
experiments in meteorological physics, in 
the improvement of instruments, in at- 
mospheric electricity, ionization, and radio- 
activity of the air and of soils, and other 
research investigations.” Another paper 
deals with the methods of Government as- 
sistance in handling forest lands. A ré- 
sumé of an essay on the “Foreign Com- 
merce of Japan since the Restoration, 1869- 
1900,” is by Yukimase. Hattori, a student at 
Johns Hopkins University. In referring to 
the probably large increase in importations 
of food products in the near future, he calls 
attention to the fact, almost without a 
parallel, that the Japanese farmer under- 
stands his work “so thoroughly that, by 
elaborate means of irrigation and the skil- 
ful use of fertilizers, he has been able to 
obtain rich harvests from the same land 
during fifteen or twenty centuries.” There 
is also given the substance of Sir F. D. 
Lugard’s address before the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society on northern Nigeria, with 
numerous interesting illustrations. 

The Geographical Journal for November 
opens with an illustrated description of the 
little known country between the Niger 
and Lake Tchad, by Col. Biliot of the Anglo- 
French Boundary Commission. Among the 
scientific results of this expedition was the 
discovery of fossils showing that the Med- 
iterranean once extended to this region. 
Some of them are distinctly of an Indian 
character—a sea-urchin being of a kind 





hitherto described only in Sindh—which 
would indicate, according to Dr. Bather of 
the British Museum, a connection of India 
and the Sahara in early geologic ages. Col. 
Elliot referred to the lawlessness of the 
country when he passed through it in 1902, 
which was before the British occupation. 
Now, says Major Burdon, the officer in com- 
mand of that district, ‘“‘that lawlessness 
does not exist; and there is nothing more 
striking or encouraging in the result of 
British occupation than the way in which 
the people allow all their fortifications and 
walls to fall into decay at once. They say 
openly they no longer have any need of 
them.” The remaining contents are an ac- 
count of the survey of the fresh water 
lochs of the Ewe Basin, Scotland, and Dr. 
Sven Hedin’s interesting and characteristic 
preface to his forthcoming “Scientific Re- 
sults” of his last journey, to which we have 
already referred. 

African railways are the subject of the 
article of most general interest in the 
Annales de Géographie for November. The 
accompanying map, showing the roads in 
operation and those under construction, as 
well as the lakes and rivers on which there 
is steam navigation, gives a vivid impres- 
sion of the number and extent of these 
paths of commerce through the Dark Con- 
tinent which have been opened during the 
past half century, for the first railway was 
constructed in Egypt in 1852. Other topics 


‘are instruction in topography as prepara- 


tory to the study of geography, and the car- 
tography of Spain, with an account of the 
principal maps of the country, from that 
of Lopez published in 1765-98 to those very 
recent ones of the French Alpine Club, 
chiefly of the Pyrenees. In an interesting 
notice of the changes wrought by the in- 
dustrial “boom’’ in northern Spain, mention 
is made of the fact that the change of 
Santander from being merely a port for 
colonial commerce into a mining and manu- 
facturing community is due mainly to the 
Spaniards who left the West Indies in con- 
sequence of the war and settled there. 


—In a very real sense, Andrew D. White’s 
initial paper on Hugo Grotius, in the De- 
cember Atlantic, might be called the most 
timely contribution of the number, though 
it is too much to expect that many readers 
of to-day will stop to recognize and reflect 
upon the lessons which the career of the 
great Dutch publicist has to offer to the 
present generation. The first important 
work of Grotius, the Mare Liberum, became 
the herald of a new and better epoch, we 
are told, because it laid its foundations in 
the doctrine of the imalienable rights of 
mankind—a doctrine not exactly popular 
just now, as it does not square with dom- 
inant tendencies in national development. 
This study of Grotius is one of the series 
of papers which Dr. White has prepared un- 
der the general title of the “Warfare of 
Humanity with Unreason.”” Samuel P. Orth 
contributes a paper on “Our State Legiisla- 
tures,”’ a large portion of which is de- 
voted to a minute analysis of the make-up 
of four typical legislative bodies, leading 
to the conclusion that they are really fair- 
ly representative of the people by whom 
they are elected, however unsatisfactory 
their legislative product may be. This 
conclusion is true enough if one has in mind 
& representation merely of the average abil- 
ity and honesty, but it is not true at all if 
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the average desire of the voters as to the 
official action of the men chosen be taken 
into account. The only hope for our legis- 
latures lies in the fact that nine voters in 
ten really want something very much bet- 
ter than they get from the men now se- 
lected to represent them. A paper on 
Emerson by Henry James, sr., now first 
published, is sure to attract attention. The 
way in which Mr. James found his imagina- 
tion captivated by contact with Emerson, 
regardless of the question of intellectual 
assent to his teachings, ig suggestive of 
some of Lowell’s comments. A large por- 
tion of the paper is devoted to a compari- 
son of Emerson with Carlyle, much to the 
credit of the former. 


—Mark Twain opens the December 
Harpcr’s, not with an example of the humor 
which was formerly almost synonymous 
with his name, but with a glowing appre- 
ciation of that feminine wonder of the 
ages, Joan of Arc, whom he does not hesi- 
tate to characterize as “easily and by far 
the most extraordinary person the human 
race has ever produced.”” Perhaps this val- 
uation would be more generally accepted if 
her alleged achievements were not so very 
extraordinary that, in spite of the oath- 
supported official records of her trial and 
rehabilitation, the average human faith 
finds itself unequal to the task of believing. 
But it is too pretty a story to submit to the 
scalpel of the historical critic. Howard 
Pyle furnishes four full-page illustrations 
in color. Under the heading of “London 
Films,’’ Mr. Howells develops in his attrac- 
tive way sundry impressions of a spring- 
time visit to the metropolis. For a leader 
of the realists, one finds him perilously 
near the edge of a kind of reversed idealism 
in describing a bedroom grate as “of the 
capacity of a quart pot and the heating ca- 
pabilities of a glowworm.” And still for 
English chilliness he finds some compensa- 
tions. To Lowell’s contention that it does 
not wet one to stay out in an English rain, 
he adds that the English cold will not chill 
you if you only stay outdoors in it. With 
the outdoor dress of the English women and 
girls he is quite enamoured, finding in it 
decidedly more of sentiment than is put into 
feminine apparel on our side of the water, 
though the dress of any given English wo- 
man “is no more expressive of personal 
sentiment than the chic of our women’s 
dress is expressive of personal chic.” In 
the “Easy Chair’’ he laments that the re- 
sults of international copyright have so far 
failed to fulfil the hopes with which it was 
inaugurated. With pirated cheap editions 
no longer accessible, we do not purchase 
English printed books, nor will we reprint 
even their best works unless the chances 
are apparently good that they will sell as 
readily as our own trash. But “better our 
historical novels and a good national con- 
science than the best English fiction and 
the sense of having robbed the author.” 


—The one article of serious import in the 
Christmas Scribner’s is an appreciation of 
Veronese, by Kenyon Cox. In an age 
that courts the specialist, the fame of 
Veronese suffers because of the very com- 
pleteness of his development. His excel- 
Ience in all the qualities that go to make 
up the artist is so great that there is no 
contrast by which to measure the greatness 
of his excellence in any one of these qual- 





ities. With this well-rounded completeness 
go sanity and simplicity, no work for the 
reader of riddles, no cunningly devised new 
ways of telling old stories. As a master 
of portraiture he fails, if at all, only in not 
suggesting that intensity of inner life which 
a few of the greatest painters now and then 
succeed in conveying to us; but his alm 
was the large and general view, not the in- 
timate. Ip handing down to us the por- 
traiture of his time, the types and costumes 
of his epoch, Mr. Cox considers him with- 
out a superior, if not without a rival. For 
sheer profusion and abundance Rubens 
alone was like him, but Rubens lacked his 
taste and his reticence. In conclusion, “‘if 
respect for the achievement in one or an- 
other direction of this or that mighty art- 
ist forbids us to call him the greatest of 
masters, we may yet, with assurance, pro- 
claim him the completest master of the art 
of painting that ever lived.”” The Field of 
Art is given up to an illustrated descrip- 
tion, by Russell Sturgis, of the great bronze 
doors which have recently been installed in 
the Boston Public Library, fronting Copley 
Square. The point especially noted in these 
doors is the almost absolute exclusion of 
the purely decorative element; the human 
figure, in each of the six valves, forming 
practically the whole design. 


—Andrew D. White begins in the Decem- 
ber Century a new series of diplomatic 
reminiscences, covering his experiences as 
Ambassador at Berlin, 1897-1902. Natural- 
ly, the first thing to be forced upon his at- 
tention was the failure of Congress to sup- 
port the new dignity of the ambassadorship 
by providing the needful material appli- 
ances. It was only after a long search that 
a residence was found which was at all 
suitable for the functions demanded by 
court etiquette; and before his service was 
ended, even this was purchased from under 
his official feet by one of the smallest 
Powers in Europe as a residence for its 
minister. His position was rendered some- 
what uncomfortable by the bitterness of 
feeling against the United States, growing 
out of the McKinley tariff and the Spanish 
war. As to the latter, he reiterates, what 
all well-informed people know, that the 
judgment of the President was strongly 
against the war, and that he was finally 
brought to support it only by the accumu- 
lation of forces which he could not control. 
He expresses his belief that the disaster 
to the Maine was from the outside, but was 
the work of wild local fanatics, not partici- 
pated in by any Spanish officer or true 
Spaniard. Some especially interesting para- 
graphs at the ciose deal with Mommsen’s 
attitude towards the United States during 
these years. The aged Latinist and phil- 
osopher showed some signs of relenting at 
the end, but perhaps his attentive listen- 
ing to Dr. White’s apologia pro sua patria, 
at the farewell dinner, and his hearty hand- 
shake when it was over, were more in the 
nature of a personal tribute to a valued 
friend than an indication that he had alter- 
ed his opiaion as to our apostasy from our 
earlier and better traditions. A paper on 
the method of purifying drinking water by 
the use of copper sulphate, recently de- 
ve'oped by Dr. George T. Moore of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, seems to demon- 
strate that a new health agent of the high- 
est importance has been discovered, eco- 
nomical, easily applied, and needing on.y 
intelligent handling to become an effective 








prophylactic against a large class of dis- 
eases. 


—A fifth edition of the late Willlam Ed- 
ward Hall's well-known ‘Treatise on Inter- 
national Law’ has been brought out at the 
Clarendon Press (New York: Henry Frowde) 
The editor is J. B. Atlay, who at the time 
of the author's death in 1894 completed 
the preparation of the fourth edition. The 
last edition, completely revised by the au 
thor himself, was the third, which appeared 
in 1889, so that a thoroughgoing revision 
might have been made. The editor, how- 
ever, says in his preface that he has con- 
fined himself, in the introduction of new 
matter, to “what seemed absolutely neces- 
sary in order to bring the book up to date.” 
He mentions “events in Japan and China,” 
the Venezuela boundary dispute, the Hague 
conference and its results, and incidents in 
the Spanish-American and Boer wars, as 
among the topics which demanded notice, 
and adds that all additions going beyond 
mere verbal alteration have been bracket- 
ed. On consulting the index under these 
heads we do not find a dozen pages of addi- 
tions, while, owing to typographical 
changes, the actual bulk of the book has 
been reduced by some thirty pages. The 
additions, so far as they go, are valuable, 
but the work of revising Hall's masterly 
treatise and bringing it down to date is 
still open; especially since the great war 
(which, as he prophetically said fifteen 
years ago, would be the test of the sanc- 
tions established by the modern law of na- 
tions) has already produced a new crop of 
pressing questions. Of the book itself it is 
unnecessary to do more than to say that, 
even with slight reéditing, it bids fair to 
hold its own for a long time—until some 
new master, a fit successor of Grotius, Vat- 
tel, Kent, and Wheaton, and Hall himself, 
shall once more appear. The subject be- 
comes with each generation increasingly 
complex and difficult, the accumulation of 
material to be dealt with more and more 
vast, and the time requisite for its original 
study greater and greater. 


—Mr. Marcus P. Dorman’s ‘History of the 
British Empire in the Nineteenth Century’ 
(Lippincott) advances with the second vol- 
ume to the campaigns of Wellington and 
the policy of Castlereagh. The author is 
extremely fond of general statement, as 
may be seen from the opening words of 
his preface: “The fate of the modern world 
was determined during the first quarter of 
the nineteenth century. Indeed, the issues 
of that period were the most important 
which have ever occurred in the history of 
mankind. Kingdoms were broken up and 
rebuilt, monarchs were raised from the 
people, crowned and dethroned, and new 
systems of government were invented, tried, 
and discarded. The Pope was hurled with 
violence from his chair and restored by 
force of arms. Treaties and laws were made 
and broken every few months... . 
Everywhere force reigned triumphant.” This 
passage is designed to prepare us for an 
account of the duel between Napoleon and 
Wellington, which forms the main topic of 
the book. After Mr. Dorman has got past 
the Battle of Waterloo, he gives a synop- 
sis of English political history that covers 
Castlereagh’s relations with the Holy Al- 
liance, the Manchester Massacre, and the 
Royal Divorce bill. There is also a chapter, 
not too deep, on the intellectual life of the 
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period, besides one on industrial progress. 
What we fail to understand is the amount 
of neglect which, in a work with such a 
title, the Colonies and India receive. In 
connection with the war of 1812 Canada gets 
rather less than three pages. This is the 
only notice given to it, and apparently Mr. 
Dorman does not know the difference be- 
tween the Quebec Act of 1774 and the Con- 
stitutional Act of 1791, since he says: ‘“‘The 
Quebec Act of 1791 arranged for an Assem- 
bly to be elected by the people on a limited 
franchise.” Now it is a notorious fact that 
the Quebec Act did not provide for any 
popular assembly at all. India and Ceylon 
fare somewhat better in respect to the 
space allotted, as they get twenty-four 
pages out of three hundred and fifty-eight. 
We make the foregoing statement to show 
that in this volume at least Mr. Dorman 
says comparatively little about the British 
Dominions over sea. 


EVERETT’S ITALIAN POETS’ SINCE 
DANTE. 


The Italian Poets* Since Dante. Accom- 
panied by Verse Translations. By Wil- 
liam Everett. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1904. 

To read Dr. Everett’s entertaining Lowell 
lectures is to go back at least two genera- 
tions in the method of literary criticism, 
to the days when Lockhart and Gifford and 
Jeffrey and Macaulay thundered their opin- 
ions in the Edinburgh or the Quarterly. “I 
like this—therefore it is good!” ‘I detest 
that—therefore it is bad!’’ were the key- 
notes of that earlier, cocksure school of 
critics. We have substituted for them the 
so-called scientific critics, men who study 
an author as naturalists study a clam, and 
who hesitate to praise or blame lest they 
should seem unjudicial. But, after all, 


great books are the utterance of men, ad- 
dressed to men, and they will attract or 
repel strong natures just as living persons 
do Neutrality towards them may be the 


ideal of the scientific student of literature, 
but it is not always the proper attitude. 
The judge on the bench is pledged to fair- 
ness, but that pledge does not prevent him 


from having passionate friendships and pet 
aversions; from being, off the bench, a dot- 
ing father and stanch hater. So Dr. Ever- 
ett feels vehemently, judges absolutely, and 
gives his verdict without hesitancy. The 
result is refreshing, if for no other reason 
than because it is out of fashion. 

True to his earlier models, he does not at- 
tempt to treat literatureasan evolution. The 


Aciigeiat troubles him not. He ignores the 
“moment” and the ‘“milleu,” except in so far 
as he needs to know the general environ- 
ment of his poets in order to narrate the 
principal eventa in their lives. He does 
not account for the sunshine in Arlosto’s 
poetry by the cucumbers Arlosto may have 
eaten, nor trace with the specious assur- 
ance of some recent critics the Iterary re- 
lationships of all his writers. And here 
again the result is refreshing, for it 
breathes the charm of novelty. 

We would not imply, of course, that the 
old method, the method of Jeffrey and of 
Dr. Everett, is better than the method of 
Sainte-Beuve, or of the later critica who 
may be regarded, sed longo intervallo, as 
his successors; but, for a change, it is stim- 
ulating, and in the hands of go alert and 


, 





independent and witty a champion as Dr. 
Everett we see its merits at their best. 
And his opinions, be it noted, differ from 
those of the average impressionist critic— 
who is the modern version of the earlier 
cocksure variety—in that Dr. Everett speaks 
from a life-long acquaintance with classical 
literature and with the masterpieces of the 
modern world, whereas the impressionist 
is usually familiar with only a Small sec- 
tion of the recent belles-lettres of a single 
country. 

Dr. Everett’s plan includes a biographi- 
cal sketch of each poet, a description of his 
chief works, some comment on them, and 
liberal specimens, in English translation, of 
representative poems. The sketches are 
almost invariably excellent. Rapid, pithy, 
and clear, they give the characteristic 
features, and something more than the pop- 
ular estimate of each man; but in the case 
of a complex nature, like Torquato Tasso’s, 
for example, we feel that clearness has 
been achieved at the expense of the fact. 
The complexity, the neurotic basis, of Tas- 
so’s temperament should be explained more 
fully, and the reasonableness of the atti- 
tude of Duke Alfonso should be more in- 
sisted on. The old legend that the Estensi 
were at first callous and then cruel to the 
unfortunate poet, has been pretty much dis- 
pelled, as has the scorn of Leonora for 
him; but the legend, fortified by Goethe’s 
splendid drama, dies hard, and it is all the 
more necessary, therefore, that critics and 
literary historians should bear testimony to 
the truth. We may say the same of Dr. 
Everett’s treatment of Leopardi, who also 
was a complex character requiring a much 
subtler analysis than Dr. Everett has given 
him. But in the main he does outline fairly 
the individuality of each poet, and when 
he comes to one after his own heart, like 
Alfieri, he writes with infectious enthu- 
siasm. 

Although he avowedly turns his back on 
the Zeitgeist, he yet furnishes some striking 
surveys of more than one epoch. In the 
course of a few pages he summons before 
us Petrarch’s environment at the sunrise 
of the Renaissance, and Ariosto’s at its 
zenith, or he reveals the degeneracy, social 
and political, amid which Filicaja flourish- 
ed. But the special strength of the book 
lies, of course, in its literary criticism, 
which is compounded of two elements—thor- 
ough familiarity with the great classical 
tradition, and Dr. Everett’s personal idio- 
syncrasy. His classical training usually pre- 
vails, but at times it cannot restrain him 
from breaking out in the expression of 
personal prejudices, we had almost said of 
“whims,” after the manner of the wildest 
romanticist. Fashion does not bind him, 
nor convention check. He praises Byron, 
and dismisses Wordsworth with less than 
damning praise; he laughs at Browning 
cults; he abominates Whitman; he ridicules 
by implication the “action” in recent trage- 
®es—‘‘what the jargon of the modern thea- 
tre calls ‘business’’’; he disparages the 
poetry of transient emotions. Over and 
over again he inveighs against that ten- 
dency, now more than a century old, which 
magnifies nature at the price of neglecting 
or belittling man. 

“In the present day,’’ he says, ‘‘when all 
that is asked of a poet is to oblige nature to 
talk, and to turn everything into something 
else, this air of active life, of social exer- 


cise, of interest in men as men, May seem 
[in the Italian poets] commonplace, but in 





due time the wheel will come round, and 
people and critics will once more recognize 
that Homer set the true key for all poetry. 
Watch Nature in all her moods as you will 
—she is only the great palace in which the 
Father-has set His children to dwell; and 
the real shadow and sunshine is in the 
words and hearts of men.” 

That criticism, whether we call it Classi- 
cal or Romanticist, scientific or cocksure, 
is fundamentally sound. And since we have 
quoted Dr. Everett in a mood of negation, 
we cannot refrain from quoting him in a 
mood of enthusiasm. Has any recent Amer- 
ican critic surpassed the eloquence of the 
following passage? 


“It was best that the pastoral drama 
should be done once for all so well that no 
one should dare do it again—and it was 
done. It was handled by one who had a 
tenderer sense of melody than Fletcher, and 
a richer imagination than Ariosto; whose 
ornaments sink Guarini’s to the stage jew- 
els that they are, and might make Petrarch 
wish his gems had a finer setting; one who 
in delicacy was equal to Tasso, and in aus- 
tere grandeur to Dante; who could rise to 
philosophy loftier than Lucretius, and 
thrill the heart with harmony like Virgil; 
whose compliments Shakespeare might raise 
his head from golden slumber to hear, and 
whom Homer might claim for the long line 
of his offspring; who had climbed a holier 
mount than Parnassus, and drunk of a 
more sacred spring than Castaly; who had 
soared to heaven on the wheels of Ezekiel 
and felt his lips touched by the coal of 
Isaiah; and of whom the amazing glory is 
that his pastoral—his ‘Comus’—is not th 
finest work of John Milton.” . 


Striking passages are too numerous to be 
mentioned here. The humorous descrip- 
tions of the incongruities and absurdities 
of the metrical romances whose heroes and 
heroines ‘‘are able to go without eating 
or drinking for an indefinite period of 
time,’’ and of the pastoral dramas in which 
“everybody appears to have Mr. Jesse Col- 
lings’s three acres and a cow multiplied 
many times over,’’ are capital; but most 
important, to our thinking, is Dr. Everett's 
general interpretation of the Italian poets 
as the successors and real continuers of the 
classical tradition. However romantic or 
modern their theme, they were all, down to 
the eighteenth century, trained in the Latin 
learning, which Dr. Everett rightly regards 
as a great merit. To that classical inher- 
itance he attributes the sense of form, the 
respect for symmetry, and the love of har- 
mony, which distinguish the chief Italian 
poets. We are glad ‘to see, also, that Dr. 
Everett lays stress on the ‘‘native strength 
of Italian,” a trait too often overlooked. 

Of the more than sixty pages of metrical 
translations much can be said in praise. 
Dr. Everett himself made most of them, and 
they excel in sonorous quality. Having a 
talent for declamation, he has naturally 
been drawn to those passages which de- 
claim well. We regret that for “Il Cinque 
Maggio,” the only specimen of Manzoni, he 
preferred A. H. Everett’s somewhat archa- 
ic paraphrase to Mr. Howells’s remark- 
able version. The selections are generally 
typical, except in the case of Leopardi, who 
is represented only by “Il Sabato del Vil- 
laggio,” ‘Il Passero Solitario,’’ and four 
stanzas from the “Batracomiomachia.” Pe- 
trarch also seems slighted without some 
quotation from his great patriotic odes. But 
in this matter a reviewer must not be too 
exacting. Rather than magnify shortcom- 
ings, he will heartily commend Dr, Ever- 
ett’s lectures. No such entertaining liter- 
ary criticiam has been written in America 
for a long time past. Merely by contrast 
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with the prevailing fashion, it should ex- 
ert a healthy influence. Its culture, its wit, 
its personal confidences, not less than its 
freedom from critical shop talk and from 
conventions, give it a place by itself, far 
removed from the usual literary histories. 
And if it succeeds, as it should, in stimu- 
lating a taste for the Italian masterpieces, 
it will help forward a most desirable end. 
For it is hardly too much to say that we 
need just the qualities which those master- 
pieces abound in. Neither French litera- 
ture nor German, precious though they both 
are, and indispensable for the common de- 
mands of scholarship, can supply us with 
the treasures peculiar to Italian literature. 

Against a second edition, which we hope 
may be soon called for, we have noted a 
few slips: ‘“‘Hippolito” (p. 62) and ‘Bap- 
tista’”’ (p. 139) are neither Italian nor Eng- 
lish forms, nor is “Marie de’ Médicis’ (p. 
140) Italian or French; Recanati (p. 233) 
is not in the Bolognese district, but in the 
marches of Ancona. More is known of Bo- 
jardo, and he was more of a man, than we 
should infer from the slight reference to 
him on page 51. The statement (p. 244) 
that Carducci died last spring is happily 
incorrect. 


BOOKS FOR MUSIC LOVERS. 


Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians. 
Edited by J. A. Fuller Maitland. Vol. I. 
The Macmillan Co. 

Wagner’s Music-Dramas Analyzed. By Gus- 
tav Kobbé. G. Schirmer. 

Modern Composers of Europe. By Arthur 
Elson. L. C. Page & Co. 


Phases of Modern Music. By Lawrence Gil- 
man. Harver & Bros. 


Wagner Lyrics for Tenor; Wagner Lyrics 
for Soprano; Ten Hungarian Rhapsodies by 
Franz Liszt; Fifty Songs by Franz Schu- 
bert. 4 volumes. Oliver Ditson Co. 


The Macmillan Co. are doing the musical 
world a great service by bringing out a new 
edition of Grove’s admirable ‘Dictionary of 
Music and Musicians,’ carefully revised and 
brought up to date, under the editorship of 
Mr. Fuller Maitland. A quarter of a cen- 
tury has elapsed since the appearance of 
the first instalment of the original edition, 
and in that time many things calling for 
mention have happened. The editor’s task 
has been made more difficult and important 
because of the disproportion in the amount 
of space allotted in the first volume of the 
original Grove as compared with the other 
volumes, due to the fact that at first only 
two were contemplated, whereas four re- 
sulted ultimately, not to speak of an appen- 
dix and an index. It cannot be said that 
the proper balance has yet been quite se- 
cured. Bach and Chopin exerted as great 
an influence on the musical world as Bee- 
thoven did, yet Bach has 14 coiumns, Chopin 
11, and Beethoven 120! In the first edition 
Chopin had only 3 columns; the new article 
is by the same writer, and is admirable so 
far as it goes, although one wonders how 
so eXcellent a musician as Mr. Dannreuther 
could accept the preposterous notion that 
Chopin kept strict time with the left hand 
and confined his tempo rubato to the right 
hand. Berlioz’s assertion that Chopin could 
not play in time if he tried would alone re- 
fute that alleged tradition. The article on 
Bach is still far from being adequate. As 








regards the length of the Beethoven article, 
the editor can plead that it was one of 
Grove’s masterpleces, which it would have 
been a literary crime to shorten; he has, 
quite properly, actually enlarged it by in- 
serting in brackets information that 
has been brought to light since Grove wrote 
this sketch, which ought, in truth, to be 
brought out in book form, as it remains to 
this day by far the best Life of Beethoven 
in the English language. 

Mr. Maitland declares that within the last 
quarter-century many hundreds of names 
have reached an eminence which made their 
inclusion necessary, which is true; but why 
did he omit the name of one of the most 
prominent musicians in Germany to-day— 
that of Eugen D’Albert, one of the greatest 
living pianists, and the composer of eight 
operas and many other works? A strange 
oversight, surely. Apart from this, we 
have not noted anything to censure, and the 
new editor has evidently taken great pains 
to secure that accuracy in details which his 
predecessor was not always able to secure, 
from lack of erudition. The new edition 
also has what the first dispensed with, a 
number of excellent full-page portraits. 
Among the twenty in this first volume there 
is one of an American, G. W. Chadwick. 

Mr. Kobbé’s book on the later Wagner 
operas is a new edition of a treatise most 
useful to those who wish to study the 
anatomy and physiology, as well as the 
inner spirit, of che music-dramas. An ex- 
cellent new feature is the alphabetical in- 
dex to the leading motives in ‘Tristan,’ 
“Die Meistersinger,’’ the four Nibelung 
operas, and ‘Parsifal."’ 

Mr. Arthur Elson’s latest contribution to 
literature is a volume of less than three 
hundred pages, giving an account of the 
most recent musical progress in the vari- 
ous European nations, with historical notes 
and critical and biographic sketches of the 
contemporary musical leaders in each 
country. Germany, Pohemia, France, Italy, 
the Netherlands, England, Scandinavia, and 
Russia in turn receive the attention of the 
author, whose information is abundant, and 
whose critical attitude is usually sane, 
though one smiles on finding him, too, over- 
awed by the spectre of musical Jumboism 
and declaring that Richard Strauss is to- 
day ‘“‘reckoned as the world’s leading com- 
poser.” And does Mr. Elson really believe 
that ‘of all the Slav composers Rimsky- 
Korsakoff is the most noiable, the most 
charming in his music’? Haven't Tchai- 
kovsky and Rubinstein reached Boston yet? 
In the pages on Grieg, Mr. Elson remarks 
that that Norwegian composer “has shown 
an almost endless flow of wonderful me- 
lodic invention.’’ So he has, and does not 
that put him miles above Richard Strauss, 
who has no melodic invention worth men- 
tioning? The picture of Grieg in this vol- 
ume does not flatter him, but some of the 
other portraits, of which there are over 
thirty, are very good. 

Like Mr. Elson, Mr. Gilman follows the 
fashion among jJjournalist-authors of the 
day in giving the place of honor in his 
book to Richard Srrauss, concerning whom 
he makes statements which he will him- 
self smile at ten years hence. On the other 
hand, he shows sufficient keenness to per- 
ceive the unsubstantialness of the Elgar 
propaganda. The chapter “An American 
Tone Poet” gives a loving estimate of the 
works of the American, Edward MacDowell, 





who has more genius than a dozen Elgars 
and Strausses and Mascagnis rolled to 
gether. Mr. Gilman also pays a tribute of 
affection to Grieg, and another to Cornelius 
as a song-writer. These chapters are well 
worth reading, as are those on Verdi and 
Wagner, on Women and Modern Music, on 
“Parsifal” and its significance, while in 
another section the author, in trying to 
explain how Mascagni succeeded in creat 
ing a real music-drama where Wagner fall 
¢d because his music is too superlatively 
grand and beautiful, comes perilously near 
being unintentionally funny; but, for this, 
probably, Newman and Huneker, who dote 
on paradox that causes talk, must be held 
responsible. The volume is dedicated to 
Philip Hale, 

The admirable ‘Musicians’ Library,”’ 
published by the Oliver Ditson Company, al- 
ready includes fourteen numbers. Among 
the latest issues are collections of Wag- 
ner lyrics, Liszt rhapsod.es, and Schubert 
songs, edited respectively by Carl Arm- 
bruster, August Spanuth, and Henry T. 
Finck. The Wagner lyrics for soprano in- 
clude eight songs written with pianoforte 
parts, and selections from the operas, from 
“Rienzi” to “Parsifal’’; the volume for 
tenor—a voice specially favored by Wagner 
-—includes twenty-eight excerpts from 
eleven operas and music dramas. In his 
preface Mr. Armbruster gives a sketch of 
Waener’s life. and dwells on the differ- 
ences between that composer's operas and 
those of his predecessors. Mr. Spanuth's 
preface to the best ten of Liszt's rhap- 
sodies is full of suggestive information; he 
understands what an astonishing amount of 
genius is embodied in these works, which 
have done for Hungarian music what 
Homer's epics did for the Greek myths: 

“Like the bard who moves his listeners 
first to tears through the recital of a 
sombre legend, and turns to a joyful story 
after having touched the heart, but binds 
both elements together with a latent string, 
so L'szt’s rhapsodies are groups of frag- 
ments of heterogeneous modes, united 
through hundreds of secret relations. There 
is a symmetry of content and form in all of 
them which.becomes more apparent as soon 
as a virtuoso ventures to distort it by omit- 
ting a section or interpolating a portion 
of one rhapsody into the other.” 


Numerous as are the editions of Schu- 
bert’s songs, none is likely to do as much 
towards making the wonders of Schubert's 
genius apparent to amateurs as the one 
edited by Mr. Finck, for the reason that 
the others include many of Schubert's sec- 
ond-rate songs (especially those embraced 
in the three cycles), whereas this Ditson 
edition includes nothing but gems of the 
first water—the best fifty of 538 songs. As 
the editor remarks: ‘‘Had Schubert writ- 
ten only these fifty Lieder, he would still 
be the greatest of all song writers; and 
it may be said without hesitation that 
there is as much genius, and almost as 
much variety, in these ‘Fifty Songs by 
Franz Schubert’ as in the numbers of the 
volume of ‘Fifty Mastersongs by Twenty 
Composers’ included in this series,” 


Reminiscences of Peace and War. By Mrs 
Roger A. Pryor. The Macmillan Co. 1904 
Svo, pp. xv., 402. 

Among memoirs simple and contributory 
(mémoires pour servir) Mrs. Pryor's recol- 
lections are incidentally of the latter class. 
The wife of a quondam editorial writer in 
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Richmond and in Washington, a firebrand 
secessionist Representative, a Confederate 
military officer, a Federal prisoner, and for 
many years a judge in this city, Mrs. Pryor 
has written a vivid and picturesque account 
of what she saw, heard, and lived between 
1852 and 1866, in different places and under 
conditions almost constantly changing, and, 
immediately after 1861, going from bad to 
worse. About one-fourth of the volume is 
descriptive of social and political life in 
Washington during a few years prior to the 
outbreak of the civil war. In those days 
Southerners ruled Washington society, not, 
as has often been assumed, because they 
were naturally superior socially, but be- 
cause the capital had no charms for North- 
erners of leisure; it was a Southern and 
slave-service city, and yet it was s0 
great an improvement upon any city 
farther South, except New Orleans, that 
it perfectly served the planters and poli- 
ticians as a social metropolis in winter. 
Even in summer it was a more bearable 
residence than any plantation in the Cotton 
States. Considering a large number of ser- 
vants the chief of luxuries, Southerners 
brought slaves with them and thoroughly 
enjoyed the rather plain living and enter- 
tainments of that time. They possessed 
strong social tastes and abilities, and soon 
felt thoroughly at home in circles that had 
enough foreign and political coloring to 
excite their imagination and give much 
pleasure, which was always described in 
superlatives. Mrs. Pryor offers us the rare 
opportunity to learn what impression the 
ante-bellum Vanity Fair of Washington 
made upon a girlish and talented wife from 
a small Virginia city. Her accounts of the 
absurd styles, the beauties, the social lead- 
ers and social customs are thoroughly en- 
tertaining. 

Of course, it is a serious, but uninten- 
tional, misrepresentation to say that Bu- 
chanan was so excited about secession, and 
withal so weak-minded, that ‘if one chanced 
to stand silently near him in a quiet corner, 
he might be heard to mutter, ‘Not in my 
time—not in my time’” (p. 101). It is one 
thing for him to have had the thought and 
even to have often expressed it; but that 
he muttered it six or eight months before 
South Carolina seceded and when he had 
a company on the White House veranda 
to listen to an open-air concert by the 
Marine Band, is too much to believe on the 
evidence. Much truer to life, we trust, is 
the picture of R. M. T. Hunter, Garnett, 
Porcher Miles, Lamar, Boyce, Barksdale, 
Keitt, and Pryor holding all-night confer- 
ences in Pryor’s library and drinking whis- 
key toddies till the break of day. It was 
said of the Southerners, a decade earlier, 
that they talked treason as they took their 
daily meals. Now they organized secession 
as they drank hot whiskeys, and we do not 
wonder that “the dawn would find them 
again and again with but one conclusion— 
they would stand together.’’ And they did— 
later. 

We hope that neither fact nor fancy will 
ever destroy the choice anecdote about the 
Russian minister, Baron Stéckle. Like a 
well-trained diplomat, he knew that he 
should express no opinions about Ameri- 
can politics. At one of his genial dinners a 
lady, who was certainly not lacking in so- 
cial valor or inquisitiveness, undertook, in 
this wise, to make him commit himself: 
“Come now, Baron! Here we are, Repubil- 








cans and Democrats! Show your colors! 
Where do you belong?” ‘Alas, dear lady, 
I am an orphan! I belong nowhere! I am 
an Old-line Whig” (p. 61). There are others 
almost as good. When old Dudley Mann— 
whom a lady subsequently pronounced more 
of a success as a gallant than as a diplo- 
mat—was cautioned by ‘his too thoughtful 
partner at a levee to be careful not to step 
on the long trains, he answered: ‘My child, 
I haven’t lifted my feet for twenty years!” 

It is doubtful if any wholly civilized mod- 
ern people ever more generally suffered the 
penalty of defeat than the Confederates did. 
There may have been more than a shadow of 
truth in Botts’s declaration about a rich 
man’s war and a poor man’s fight; but in 
the end there was a pure democracy of total 
wreck. It is all but literally true to say 
that every one lost everything. Many per- 
sons lost everything before this high trage- 
dy had passed out of the period of buoyant 
confidence. It was Mrs, Pryor’s fortune to 
see nearly all phases of life during the 
four years. At first she was on a Virginia 
tobacco plantation. Later she was either 
near the army or was in a Richmond hospi- 
tal. For the last eighteen months of the 
war she was in or near Petersburg, much of 
the time in siege and famine. During the 
final winter and early spring she was in a 
country house very close to Lee’s head- 
quarters. In many respects she thought 
and acted like a typical Southern woman, 
full of sentiment, feminine illogic, and thor- 
oughly noble sympathies as well as heroic 
perseverance. Others had better opportuni- 
ties to describe life in Richmond, but her 
recollections of social and military condi- 
tions in Petersburg and of the shifts that 
she made there to keep from starving, are 
ample for the purpose. Her story of how, 
when the wolf was not at the door, but at 
the fireplace, as she says, she chanced to 
come across a trunk of out-of-date and laid- 
aside finery worn in Washington and of 
the sum she made out of it—by her wits and 
industry—reads like a tale of magic. Yet 
there is no question about the main facts, 
although they may have been somewhat col- 
ored by time. 

The superiority of contemporary evidence 
to any reminiscence is picturesquely illus- 
trated by a stries of letters which Mrs. 
Pryor received from a friend in Richmond, 
and which she now publishes. Because 
the writer is still living, her identity 
is concealed behind the name of Agnes. 
The letters contain several rare gems. 
Here is one that is matchless: Agnes 
usually took an early morning walk in 
the Capitol Square if she had had a very 
restless night. She was sitting on a bench 
there before breakfast on the morning ot 
the day to be made famous by the pathetic 
Bread Riot. From a crowd of several hun- 
dred women and boys, “a pale, emaciated 
girl, not more than eighteen, with a sun- 
bonnet on her ‘head, and dressed in a clean 
calico gown,” came and sat down beside 
her, remarking as she did so, “I could stand 
it no longer.” She was evidently a dress- 
maker’s apprentice; she had delicate feat- 
ures, large eyes, and had probably been 
pretty: 

“As she raised her hand to remove her 
sunbonnet and use it for a fan, her loose 
calico sleeve slipped up, and revealed the 
mere skeleton of an arm. She perceived my 


expression as I looked at it, and hastily 
pulled down her sleeve with a short laugh. 








"This is all that’s left of me!’ she said. ‘It 
seems real funny, don’t it? . . . I was 
encouraged to ask. ‘What is it? Is there 
some celebration?’ ‘There és,’ said the girl, 
solemnly; ‘we celebrate our right to live. 
We are starving. As soon as enough of us 
get together, we are going to the bakeries 
and each of us will take a loaf of bread. 
That is little enough for the Government to 
give us after it has taken all our men.’ 

“Just then a fat old black Mammy waddled 
up the walk to overtake a beautiful child who 
was running before her. ‘Come dis a way, 
honey,’ she called; ‘don’t go nigh dem peo- 
ple,’ adding, in a lower tone, ‘I’s feared 
you’ll ketch somethin’ fum dem po’-white 
folks. I wonder dey let’s ’em into de Park.’ 

“The girl turned to me with a wan smile, 
and as she rose to join the long line that 
had now formed and was moving, she said 
simply, ‘Good-by! I’m going to get some- 
thing to eat!’”’ 

The ‘Bread Riot’’ had begun. 

We like the volume as a whole for what 
it makes one see and feel. It cannot be 
called a great book, but it is thoroughly 
entertaining and profitable reading. And the 
reader, after many a hearty laugh, and now 
and then a tear, and considerable instruc- 
tion as to what Southern natures and ideas 
were like, will find himself richer in humor 
and in sympathy than he was before. 


William Ward, A.R.A., and James Ward, 
R.A.: Their Lives and Works. By Julia 
Frankau. With thirty photogravures. 
Pp. xi., 333. Folio of 40 Prints 18x24% 
in mezzotint and stipple. Macmillan Co. 
1904, 

This handsome large octavo volume and 
sumptuous folio of prints give an account 
of the lives and illustrate the works of twu 
English artists of the latter part of the 
eighteenth and the beginning of the nine- 
teenth centuries. The artistic productions 
of these men interestingly reflect the xs- 
thetic conditions of their time, and afford 
illustration of the character of the fine arts 
as then practised by men of no high order 
of genius or artistic culture, though of con- 
siderable technical skill, especially in mez- 
zotint engraving, a process which was high- 
ly developed in the eighteenth century. The 
brothers James and William Ward were 
what are called self-made men, who from 
humble origin rose to considerable emi- 
nence in popular esteem, both becoming 
members of the Royal Academy, and James 
an Academician and Painter and Engraver 
to H. R. H. the Prince of Wales. The story 
of these lives is sufficiently told in the 72 
pages devoted to them, and the remainder 
of the volume consists of a descriptive cat- 
alogue of works engraved by them, a list of 
their original paintings exhibited at differ- 
ent times in the Royal Academy and else- 
where, and indices of their engravings after 
the works of various other English artists. 

James practised painting more extensive- 
ly than his brother, and in early life be- 
came very successful as a painter of ani- 
mals and genre subjects, under the in- 
spiration of George Moreland, his brother- 
in-law. He also found extensive patronage 
in portraiture of high-bred animals, in 
which he rivalled in commissions from the 
nobility and gentry the most fashionable 
portraitists of the human subject. But at 
the age of fifty he made a wide departure 
from the path that he had hitherto fol- 
lowed, and thereafter labored in a different 
direction for which he was not so well 
qualified. The British Institute, we are 
told (p. 40), had offered a prize of a thou- 
sand guineas for a painting treating alle- 
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gorically the triumph of the Duke of Wel- 


lington. This fired James Ward's ambition 
to appear in the réle of a great imagina- 
tive designer. In the notions which now 
possessed him we see the influence of that 
artificial academic teaching which pre- 
vailed at the time, and gave rise to the 
pedantic and bombastic art of Fuseli and 
Haydon. His own diffuse and vainglorious 
description of the work which he proposed 
to execute for this competition begins as 
follows: ‘‘The genius of Wellington, (1) on 
the Car of War, supported by Britannia, 
(2) and Attended by the Cardinal Virtues, 
Commanding away the Three Demons, An- 
archy, (3) Rebellion, (4) and Discord, (5) 
with the horrors of War.’ He won the 
prize, but the work did not do him credit 
nor give him fame. His inordinate vanity 
was not abated by the lack of success with 
the public on this line of endeavor. He 
felt himself an injured man, and main- 
tained this attitude to the end of his long 
life. The thirty photogravures of the book 
illustrate paintings by him that are said 
to have been never before engraved. The 
best of these are the least pretentious, 
as Plate V., ‘Calves’; Plate XI., “The 
Straw Yard,” and Plate XXVI., “The 
Gravel Pit.” 

As an engraver, James Ward began his 
career early, entering the studio of Raphael 
Smith, the famous mezzotint engraver, 
at the age of twelve. But somewhat later 
he left ‘this studio and became a pupil of 
his elder brother, William, who had before 
been taught by Smith. In the year 1799 
the brothers formed a partnership as en- 
gravers, and engraved many works, in mez- 
zotint and stipple, of the fashionable paint- 
ers of their time—Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
Hoppner and others. The forty prints in 
the portfolio illustrate a selection from 
these. They appear not to be impressions 
from the original plates, save in one in- 
stance marked “Original Mezzotint,’’ but 
hand-wrought copies by engravers whose 
names are not given. The stipples are 
printed in colors, and the whole series af- 
fords a good illustration of the English 
society life in the time of Jane Austen, 
as well as of the fashionable, and less 
important, art of the period. 

The general make-up of the work is ex- 
cellent: clear type and broad margins for 
the text, and for both text and plates spe- 
cial hand-made paper reproducing both 
the texture and the color of that which 
was used in the eighteenth century. The 
edition is limited to 350 copies, of which 
50 copies are for America. 





Oxford and its Story. By Cecil Headlam. 


With Illustrations by Herbert Railton. 
London: J. M. Dent & Co.; New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 1904. 


Oxford University, like Cambridge, de- 
lighted to veil its origin in the mists of a 
fabulous antiquity. Greek philosophers, it 
was said, chose Oxford as a suitable place 
of habitation, and in the same breath the 
champions of the University claimed Alfred 
the Great as their founder. They were in- 
cited to defend their antiquity by the boast 
of a Cambridge orator who, when Queen 
Elizabeth visited Cambridge, declared that 
Oxford had borrowed from Cambridge her 
most learned men, and that Paris and Co- 
logne also were derived from the Hast An- 
glian University. As a matter of fact, how- 
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ever, Oxford is somewhat older than Cam- 
bridge, but, even so, the beginnings of her 
schools cannot be dated earlier than the sec- 
ond half of the twelfth century. Towards 
the end of the eleventh century Burope 
began to recover from the degradation of the 
Dark Ages. Guilds of study, managed like 
trade guilds, sprang up, and in them !s to 
be sought the original idea of a university. 
The school of philosophy at Paris was the 
centre of the enthusiasm of the twelfth- 
century Renaissance, and to Paris went 
many Englishmen in quest of the higher 
education. Henry II. recalled all English 
scholars from France in 1165, when he 
quarrelled with the French King, and that 
exodus from Paris drew many scholars to 
Oxford, where Henry had his palace. Ox- 
ford was already a wealthy and important 
town, commanding the great commercial 
thoroughfare of the Thames. Within a few 
years her schools had become famous, and 
when in 1187 Giraldus Cambrensis, a Welsh- 
man, wished to advertise his book on Ire- 
land, he tells us that he resolved to read 
it before ‘“‘a vast audience at Oxford, where 
the clergy in England chiefly flourished and 
excelled in clerkly lore.’ A little later, in 
the reign of John, when Oxford had an aca- 
demic population of three thousand, the Uni- 
versity became engaged in its first serious 
quarrel with the town authorities. The 
scholars migrated, and would not return un- 
til the citizens performetl public penance 
for their oppression of the students, and the 
Papal legate, Pandulf, decreed that, in fu- 
ture, university students should be indepen- 
dent of lay jurisdiction. Paris was the mod- 
el of all the universities of that time, and 
in 1246 the Pope declared that nobody must 
teach at Oxford who had not “qualified ac- 
cording to the custom of the Parisians.” 
This account of the foundation of the Uni- 
versity, which Mr. Headlam accepts, is, of 
course, wholly opposed to that which makes 
its origin local and ecclesiastical. 

Oxford was from the first constantly em- 
broiled in the politics of the kingdom, more 
deeply involved in civil struggles than Cam- 
bridge, more under the eye of English kings 
and queens. Always on the royalist side, 
she was more than once chosen as the seat 
of government. There can have been little 
chance for the academic life in the seven- 
teenth century when the city swarmed with 
soldiers and courtiers, and the King and 
Queen were lodged in the Colleges of Mer- 
ton and Christchurch. It was not, in fact, 
till after the Restoration, which she greeted 
with enthusiasm, that the University ceased 
to suffer from the upheavals inevitable to 
her conspicuous part in the political life 
of the country. She saw 

“The Captains and the Kings depart’’ 


at last, and, except for certain Jacobite dis- 
turbances, the eighteenth-century Fellows 
were left in peace to enjoy their privileges 
and to exchange epigrams with Cambridge. 
During the reign of George I., Oxford, faith- 
ful as ever to a lost cause, made a demon- 
stration on a royal birthday and was over- 
awed by a troop of horse dispatched by the 
King. About the same time the Crown had 
presented Cambridge with a fine library. 
This inspired the first Oxford Professor of 
Poetry to write the famous epigram: 


“The King, observing with judicious 
The wants of his two Universities, ee 
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To which Sir Thomas Browne retorted 
from Cambridge: 
“The King to Oxford sent a troop of horse, 

For Tories own no argument but force; 


With equal care to Cambridge books he sent 
For Whigs admit no force bot argument."" 


Mr. Headiam has interwoven the story of 
the foundation of the several colleges with 
the general account of the role of Oxford 
in politics. Merton and University are the 
oldest foundations; Wolsey founded the 
greatest of all, Cardinal’s College, which 
after his fall was to be renamed Christ- 
church, and known to all Oxonians as ‘“‘the 
House."" Trinity and St. John’s are me- 
morials of the Catholic reaction of the six- 
teenth century; Jesus, founded in Eliza- 
beth’s reign, was the first Protestant Col- 
lege, was endowed by a Welshman, and was 
always regarded by the Welsh as their 
National College. It was Leicester in the 
same reign who, designing to exclude for 
ever the influence of Rome, _intro- 
duced a religious test which narrowed 
the University into a Church of England 
institution, and gave it that peculiarly An- 
glican character in virtue of which Oxford 
and Cambridge stand alone among the uni- 
versities of Europe. The fashion that has 
made of Oxford a city of ‘dreaming spires” 
was first set by William of Wykeham, who 
built New College chapel. After that there 
was for a time a sort of mania for adding 
pinnacles to any College building or church 
that would receive them. Mr. Headlam’s 
account of the growth of the University 
deals very thoroughly with the architecture, 
the religious controversies, the political 
embroilments—with the Oxford, in short, of 
the historian and antiquary. The develop- 
ment of her studies is, in comparison, some- 
what neglected. Nor does Mr. Headlam do 
justice to the Oxford of the nineteenth cen- 
tury; his interest seems to end with ‘“Ja- 
cobite Oxford,”’ and he is content to sum up 
in a little over two pages all that has 
made Oxford a centre of English thought 
ever since she ceased to be a camp or to 
entertain a court, The whole Oxford Move- 
ment is dismissed in three sentences. This 
is to give an effect of lack of proportion 
to an admirable piece of work. 

The illustrations, by Mr. Herbert Railton, 
are charming, and are beautifully repro- 
duced; they are more successful, because 
more easily recognizable, than his drawings 
for the companion volume, ‘Cambridge,’ re- 
cently noticed in our columns. The index 
is hardly full enough for a work of this 
sort, and there are strange omissions, as 
for instance the important college of Trini- 
ty. On page 354 Mr. Headlam speaks of 
“Dumas, the prince of highwaymen,” and 
alludes to the famous tale of the lady who 
redeemed her luggage by dancing a coranto 
on the green. Dumas in this case is ap- 
parently a misprint (which is repeated in 
the index) for Duval. In his ‘Cambridge,’ 
Dean Stubbs did not so much as mention 
the Women’s Colleges. Mr. Headlam has 
at least referred, in a footnote, to their 
existence at Oxford. 


Japan: An Attempt at Interpretation. By 
Lafcadio Hearn. The Macmillan Co. 
1904. 

The “attempt at interpretation” made 
here by the late Mr. Hearn was to trace 
the political and moral life of the Japanese 
people to their religion, and that, too, in 
its restricted sense of ancestor-worship. 
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As every student of either ethnology or 
comparative religion knows, there has been, 
from first to last of human progress, an 
interaction between all human culturals, 
namely, between industry, knowledge, art, 
conduct, and religion, just because all are 
but varying functions of one unitary mind. 
Mr. Hearn has made an intimate and pow- 
erful contribution to such interaction be- 
tween conduct (politics and morality) and 
religion, but has traced the interaction only 
one way—from, ind not to, the religion; so 
that an unwary reader might be misled into 
supposing that in Japan religion was the 
primal and commanding human function. 
Here, as elsewhere, however, morality 
arose and constantly stands upon its own 
basis in man’s nat:.re, though often re- 
inforced by religious conceptions. Mr. 
Hearn sometimes writes from this correct 
view of the coérdination of morals and re- 
ligion, as on page 511: “‘Certainly her [Jap- 
an’s] power to accomplish what she has 
accomplished was derived from her old 
religious and social training.’’ And again, 
on page 177: “So the conduct compelled 
through many generations by religious and 
civil authority tends eventually to become 
almost instinctive.’’ (The italics are our 
own.) But on other occasions, as well as 
by the whole spirit and structure of the 
work, Mr. Hearn claims determinative in- 
fluence for religion. Thus, at page 57, the 
Japanese Hirata is quoted to the effect 
that ‘Devotion to the memory of ancestors 
is the mainspring of all virtue,’’ when Mr. 
Hearn continues: “From the sociologist’s 
point of view, Hirata is right; it is un- 
questionably true that the whole system 
of Far Eastern ethics derives from the 
religion of the household. By aid of that 
cult have been evolved all ideas of duty to 
the living as well as to the dead—the sen- 
timent of reverence, the sentiment of loy- 
alty, the spirit of self-sacrifice, and the 
spirit of patriotism.” But Hirata was 
apologist for the reviving Shintoism of the 
early nineteenth century against Buddhism, 
just as Mr. Hearn is now of the mori- 
bund Shintoism against Christianity. 

Indeed, the whole work may fairly be re- 
garded as a T'endenzschrift with the above- 
named object in view, as the author dis- 
closes on his last page but one: 

“Perhaps this book, in spite of many 
shortcomings, will not fail to convince some 
thoughtful persons that the constitution of 
Far Eastern society presents insuperable 
obstacles to the propaganda of Western re- 
ligion as hitherto conducted; that these ob- 
stacles now demand, more than at any pre- 
vious epoch, the most careful and humane 
consideration; and that the further need- 
less maintenance of an uncompromising at- 
titude towards them can result in nothing 
but evil.” 


Not only Western religion, however, but 
Western competitive industrialism, is work- 
ing against Far Bastern social structure; 
for all Western institutions are now in- 
dividualistic, whereas all Eastern ones are 
communalistic, between which systems 
there can be no peace, though some sys- 
tem which shall “sublate” or synthetize the 
two may prove attainable to man. 

An unequivocal case of this disposition 
to refer the foundation of everything ad- 
mirable to religion occure on page 162: 
“The Japanese love of cleanliness—in- 
dicated by the universal practice of daily 
bathing and by the irreproachable condi- 
tion of their homes—has been maintained 


, 





and was probably originated by their re- 
ligion.’’ The curious reader might inquire 
why one should attribute this unique effect 
to so general a cause as_ religion. An 
analogous error was perpetrated by Mr. 
B. H. Chamberlain in his ‘Things Japan- 
ese,’ as follows: “The Japanese passion 
for bathing leads all classes to make ex- 
tensive use of the hot mineral springs in 
which this volcano-studded land abounds.” 
Here the cart before the horse is pretty 
clear, and it seems much saner to attribute 
love of bathing to nature’s provision of 
baths, for were not the baths on the ground 
first, and do not tthe Japanese heat the 
water of their artificial baths to an ex- 
treme of about 110 degrees Fahrenheit, 
which no other people can tolerate, in or. 
der to secure not only the cleansing, but 


the warmth—well-nigh necessary in the’ 
winter without warmed houses—that these 


natural baths afford? Besides, why did 
not this “passion for bathing” or this “‘re- 
ligion”’ lead the Japanese ‘to use their riv- 
ers and bays for bathing? It did not, and 
Japanese learned from foreigners such ben- 
efit as these offer; and in summer the riv- 
ers are muddy, while the sea is cold nine 
months in the year. 

The second leading error of Mr. Hearn 
is to derive all religion from ancestorism, 
and practically to reduce all religion to it. 
Plain cases of the claim for derivation oc- 
cur at pages 36, 88, 65, and 121. The text 
at page 65 ready: “Even where Japanese an- 
cestor-worship evolved a mythology, its 
gods were only transfigured ghosts—and this 
is the history of all mythology. ” The last 
clause is inspired by Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
who is repeatedly quoted throughout the 
work, and is the only writer on the science 
of religion that is quoted. Shintoism, the 
ethnic faith of the Japanese, bears evidence 
to the fusion of naturism with animism, 
indeed, but none at all to the derivation of 
either one from the other; and Mr. Hearn 
was discreet enough to skip what Spencer 
attempted in vain to show, just how, when, 
and where the ghosts were ‘“‘transfigured”’ 
into nature-gods. The gaps in the passage 
on pages 121-123 are obvious enough to a 
reader who seeks light on this problem. 
But to Mr. Hearn “ancestor-worship is the 
real religion of Japan,” in spite of the com- 
manding influence exercised upon the daily 
life of the nation by such deities as Ama- 
terasu (sun), Susano (rain-storm), and 
Daikoku (moon). 

Despite the special pleading of the book, 
its mass of details on the religious and 
moral life gleaned by Mr. Hearn through 
long years of intimate and sympathetiy 
acquaintance with the Japanese, will prove 
invaluable to the student of religion or so- 
clology, and interesting reading to all who 
love men or care for mental travel.. Here, 
as one would expect from the author, the 
practices which discredit Japanese life 
are either omitted or are buried in foot- 
notes. Perhaps, however, we already knew 
these well enough, and certainly we needed 
more to learn the good traits which are eas- 
ily overlooked in us all, 


The Divine Comedy of Dante: The Inferno. 
A Translation and Commentary by Marvin 
R. Vincent. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

It is an ungrateful task to disparage a 
book made with love and earnest purpose 
by a careful scholar, even though the 





product seem to be of doubtful utility. 
Such a work is Professor Vincent’s transla- 
tion of the “Inferno’’—to be followed short- 
ly by the “Purgatorio.” Dr. Vincent has 
turned Dante’s poem into blank verse, 
randering it with ingenious literalness and, 
as far as possible, line for line. He says 
in his preface: 


“T have made a literal translation, and - 


have not attempted to produce a smooth and 
elegant English poem; such an attempt will 
inevitably land any translator in florid 
paraphrase. . At the very best, trans- 
lation is ‘disenchantment.’ Literal 
translation will confront its readers with 
not a few novel, startling, and occasion- 
ally disagreeable forms of expression. For 
these Dante and not his translator must be 
held responsible.”’ 

Whether this last statement is quite just 
to the Italian poet, the reader may judge by 
comparing the following version with the 
familiar lines of the original: 


“For pastime, we, one day. 
Were readin; Hay Launcelot, iow Love 
Enthralled All alone we were, and naught 
Suspecting. Ott our eyes that reading urged 
To meet, and drove the color from each face. 
But that which overcame us was one place 
Alone. When, how the smile that woke desire 
Was kissed by lover such Rn a we raayg 
This one who never shall be from 
All trembling, kissed my mouth. Galeotto. was 
The book, and he that wrote it. We, that day, 
No further read therein.’ 

As may be seen from this specimen, Dr. 
Vincent’s verse is devoid of poetic beauty: 
it is harsh, unrhythmical, bald in expres- 
sion, and full of clumsy, needless transpo- 
sitions, which often obscure the sense. It 
is safe to say that nobody, without ref- 
erence to the Italian, could understand the 
clause 

*“‘When, how the smile that woke desire 
Was killed by lover such as he, we read,’’ 
which in the original, be it noted, contains 
no inversion. On the other hand, it should 
in justice be stated that Dr. Vincent’s 
rendering is almost uniformly accurate. 

The author explains as follows the publi- 
cation of his volume: “The last quarter 
of a century has witnessed such a notable 
revival of interest in Dante, and so many 
valuable contributions to Dante literature, 
that I have been led to believe that there is 
room for a new Translation and Commen- 
tary, in the light of these later contribu- 
tions.” Now, there are two classes of 
readers who might. conceivably profit by 
such a book: first, those who wish to study 
the original with the help of a “pony”; 
second, those who, being ignorant of Italian, 
desire to read the famous poem in Eng- 
lish. For the first class, the present work 
comes into competition with Professor Nor- 
ton’s prose translation, which, in its new 
edition, is quite a match for it in up-to-date 
scholarship. The only advantage offered 
by the new version is the division into 
short lines, which makes it easier to keep 
one’s place; and this external merit is 
abundantly outweighed by the greater lit- 
eralness of Professor Norton’s prose, not 
to mention the fascination of his stately, 
poetic diction. For those readers, on the 
other hand, who are to derive from a trans- 
lation their first and perhaps their only im- 
pression of the ‘Commedia,’ minute exact- 
ness is less important than clearness and 
literary grace; and in these respects Dr. 
Vincent’s attempt is inferior to several 
earlier efforts. Dean Plumptre’s version, 


for instance, while modern enough and suf-. 


ficiently faithful, conveys some of the charm 
of the Italian. 

A concise introduction to Dr. Vincent's 
work contains the information indispensable 
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to an understanding of Dante’s world. The 
copious notes, which follow the text, afford 
all necessary help for the literal interpreta- 
tion of the poem. A few inaccuracies may 
be noted, although they are of little signi- 
ficance to the general reader. Dr. Vincent 
makes, for instance, the common mistake 
of confounding the northern hemisphere 
with the hemisphere of land. One would 
gather, also, from his statement, that the 
situation of Purgatory in the middle of the 
ocean was a part of the Ptolemaic system. 
The sphere of fire is said to begin at the 
entrance of Purgatory proper, an opinion 
not generally accepted and apparently irre- 
concilable with Dante’s description of Eden. 
Dante nowhere in the ‘Commedia’ says that 
at the fall of Lucifer ‘“‘the earth fled away 
. northward, forming the pit of hell’; 
he speaks only of the flight in the opposite 
direction, and so the inconsistency found by 
Dr. Vincent disappears. The etymological 
information, ‘“‘oc is hoc est, oil is hoc illud 
est,’’ seems, to say the least, unfortunately 
phrased. ‘Albertus Magnus, Aquinas, and 
Bonaventura” were “contemporary with 
Dante” only in the sense that they died 
after his birth. It is hard to see just what 
the author means by denying that the Em- 
pire is a temporal agent, and declaring that 
it is “a spiritual agency no less than the 
Church’; Dante tells us that the object of 
the Empire is the ‘“‘beatitudo hujus vite." 
Of the ‘Commedia’ we are told: “In a literal 
sense it is Dante’s own spiritual biography; 
in another sense it is the spiritual biography 
of man as man’’—a definition quite at vari- 
ance with the almost equally unsatisfactory 
statement in the Letter to Can Grande, 
which work the author himself repeatedly 
mentions, always referring to it, by the way, 
as if it were unquestionably Dante’s own. , 
These -blemises amount to nothing in 
comparison with the general trustworthi- 
ness of the annotation. There is, however, 
one fundamental defect in the whole ex- 
position: the commentary is devoted almost 
exclusively to the letter, and grants to “‘the 
things signified through the letter’ only 
the most fleeting and perfunctory recogni- 
tion. For example, nearly a full page (p. 
257) of fine print is given up to the discus- 
sion of an unimportant geographical! detail, 
while the much debated tre fiere, in 
which many scholars now see a clue to the 
entire symbolism of the ‘Inferno,’ are dis- 
missed with a scant eight lines of the most 
antiquated comment. What would Dante 
have thought of an interpretation that con- 
cerned itself only with the literal sense, or 
“fiction,’’ neglecting the ‘‘sposizione allego- 
Tica e@ vera’? 





The Luwury of Children, and Some Other 
Luecuries. By Edward Sandford Martin. 
Harper & Bros. 1904. 


In this slight but very entertaining book 
Mr. Martin touches the question of “race 
suicide” with a lighter hand than is usual- 
ly brought to bear on that overworked 
topic. We have been told that there was 
a time in the history of Arabia when any 
daughters who threatened to be superfiu- 
ous were put out of the way to save the 
family pride, which might one day have to 
face a misalliance. It is from some such 
solicitude, says Mr. Martin, that Ameri- 
can families tend to be too small. “Solici- 
tude for posterity has gone too far when 





existence has been denied to a possible 
citizen for fear he may never own a steam 
yacht.” If only Americans would realize 
that children are luxuries, they would never 
be so self-denying. They would take pride 
in a collection of children, just as they 
now take pride in their pictures and tapes- 
tries, and there is really more fun to be 
got out of luxuries that are alive than 
out of objects of art whose end is an auc- 
tion. Every one on the lookout for an 
intelligent investment should put his mo- 
ney into children; they are gilt-edged se- 
curities. 

This point of view is one that Mr. Roose- 
velt has overlooked, but it is probably 
more convincing than solemn exhortations 
to do one’s duty by the race. If we adopt 
ic we shall never again allude to Jenkins 
as “a poor man with a large family,’’ or 
to Jones as a “rich man with one daugh- 
ter,” “as though a man with much money 
and only one daughter could justly be called 
rich.” If excitement is what you are after, 
is there any excitement so constant and 
yet so little liable to pall as that provid- 
ed by one’s family? And yet, says Mr. 
Martin, with mingled pity and scorn, there 
are people who think it a luxury to own 
a victoria in which they may drive in the 
park, and would regard a schoolboy as an 
object of expense. There is no stimulant 
like the possession of children. They in- 
cite you to work, they fire you to rub up 
your rusty Greek and Latin; their table- 
talk, as they pass through the various 
stages of education, educates you over 
again, and keeps you abreast of new studies 
and new methods. ‘Greatly important and 
greatly remunerative,”” concludes Mr. Mar- 
tin, “is this business of raising and train- 
ing children and being trained in turn by 
them. It comes very near being the best 
worth-while thing there is.’ 

Nine of the fourteen short essays in 
the volume are devoted to the praise of 
children. In ‘“‘The Pinch of Comfort’ we 
are introduced to Cattlett, to whom a lady 
of high fashion said, speaking for her 
group, ‘You know, Mr. Cattlett, it’s only 
a question of time when we shall be loot- 
ed.” This interesting thought inspired 
Mr. Cattlett to keep an eye on the best 
things. ‘‘When there is an art sale he 
watches the papers to see where the best 
things go. When there is a loan exhibi- 
tion, he notices where the best things 
come from.” When Newport is really 
sacked, Mr. Cattlett will be there with a 
catalogue. Mr. Martin’s genial philosophy 
and ingenious style fit him for the lighter 
kind of essay, and the volume before us is 
a very agreeable whole. The illustrations 
by Miss Sarah Stilwell include several 
full-page colored plates, while every page 
has on its margin a study of children re- 
produced in colors. es 





The Life and Work of E. J. Peck among the 
Eskimos. By the Rev. Arthur Lewis. New 
York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 1904. 8vo, 
pp. xvi., 360. Portrait and illustrations. 


Mr. Peck was an able seaman in her 
Majesty's navy, who became converted and 
yolunteered for missionary service among 
the Eskimo of northeastern British Ameri- 
ca, was ordained, and has since spent his 
life in the vicinity of Hudson Bay, Labra- 
dor, and Cumberland Sound trading posts 
or whaling stations, endeavoring to “bring 





to Jesus” the unsophisticated children of 
the North. He seems to be a good and 
earnest man, but unfortunate in his biog- 
rapher. 

The book opens, not with an account of 
Mr. Peck's ideas of Eskimo ethnology-— 
which, however crude and mistaken, would 
have had a certain interest—but with an 
uncomprehending compilation from sundry 
very good authorities on Eskimo life, a sort 
of intellectual crazy-quilt. It proceeds by 
telling of Mr. Peck’s journeys and their dis- 
comforts, where he went, and how he was 
housed—nothing of his methods of teach- 
ing or what he taught, though the general 
dreariness is lighted up by one or two anec- 
dotes; as of the Eskimo woman who was 
indignant with the new religion because, by 
Mr. Peck's account of it, a woman was 
represented as being the cause of ail the 
subsequent spiritual miseries of mankind— 
to wit, Mother Eve. Another, who doubted 
the superiority of Christianity, pointed out 
to the mortified evangelist as the only 
Christians he knew, the drunken sailors and 
debauched traders of the little settlement, 
and, very naturally, doubted whether he 
would gain morally by an exchange. 

Mr. Peck’s labors have doubtless borne 
some good fruit, not on account of his 
eighteenth-century theology, but because 
he is a loving, earnest, and devoted, though 
ignorant, man. Even the crass incompe- 
tence of his biographer cannot hide that 
from us. But any understanding of the 
man, his mission, or his successes and 
failures, to be gained from this book, must 
be sought between the lines. 
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IMPORTANT CHRISTMAS BOOKS 




















AUTOGRAPH COLLECTORS. 


pare. Bares SoTrmerin & Co., of 37 Picca- 
dilly, Landon. wi will be to send their 2 new cata- 


ting 4 og, Autograph Letters and Original 


SEND FOR new Announcement Lists 
G, P, PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 W,23d 5St,, N. Y. 








EMILE ZOLA 


An Account of hia Life and Work, By ERNEST ALFRED VIZETELLY 
Wits Numerous ILLusTraTions, PoRTRAITS, ETC. 
“Speaks with undoubted authority.”— Dial. 


8v0. $3.50 net. 





NOVELIST AND REFORMER 











Daumier and Gavarni 


The Greatest of French Humorous Draughis- 
men 
Special Winter Number of the INTER- 
NATIONAL STUDIO 


Wits a Larax NUMBER OF PHOTOGRAVURES, 
Cowon PlaTrses, Fatt PseGe Biack-anp- 
bed vty Repropvctions, Erc. 

Uth an essay om Daumver by HENRY 
FRANTZ and an essay on Gavarni ly 


OCTAVE UZANNE 
Large 4to. Cloth $3.00 net. Waappers $2.00 net 


A Later Pepys 


The Correspondence of Sir William Weller 
Pepys, Bart, Master in Chancery, 1758-'25, 
with Mra, © hapone, Mrs Hartley, Mrs Mont- 
agu, Hannah More, William Franks, Sir 
James Macdonald, Major Renneli, sir Na- 
thaniel Wraxall, and Others. 
wen. with an Introduction and Notes, by 

ALIVE C. C, GAUBBEN. With numerous 
tiustrations. Svo. B volumes. $7.50 net. 


“The datly life of a London gentiemen of 
wealth and refinement ts depicted quite as 
clearly as in the case of the Diary of Samuel.” 
— Washington Evening Star 























A new edition, with an Introduction and Maps by M.OPPENHEIM. la Four Volumes. §6.00 per set. 
The late John Fiske said: “A book that ft does the soul good to read.” 














JOHN LANE = S34,ec! 


iu" = NEW YORK 





wtih op ~otnene 


Xiil 


The Nation. 
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ARMSTRONG’S NEW BOOKS 








W. M. Ramsa 
Reginal 


W. Robertson Nicoll 
J. Campbell 


James Denney 


W. E. Geil 
Geo. Adam Smith 
Geo. Matheson 


Send for 16-page Illustrated List—‘‘The December Books”’ 





RAMSAY’S 
LETTERS TO THE 
SEVEN CHURCHES 


GEO ADAM SMITH’S 
FORGIVENESS 
OF SINS 


REGINALD J. CAMP- 
BELL’S SERMONS 
ADDRESSED TO 
INDIVIDUALS 


WM. EDGAR GEIL’S 
A YANKEE 
ON THE YANGTZE 


ROBERTSON 
NICOLL’S 
GREAT NEW 
COMMENTARY 


400,000 SOLD 
OF THE PRED- 
ECESSORS TO 


E SPIRIT OF GOD 
IRVING R. WOOD, Ph.D., 
Five at Smith College. 
tory of Religion, Net $1.25. 


FOOTSTEPS OF THE FLOCK 
Rev. G H. MORRISON, author of *‘ 


WM. NORTH RICE, Ph.D., LL.D., 


Professor of Biblical 
A Study in the His- 
Postage 12c. 


*Sunday Even- 
ings in a City Pulpit” ‘and “Sun Rise.” A series 
of expositions written with the author's well known 
charm and power, It is a larger and aaeen pence? 
tative work than any he has yet issued. $1.75. 


CHRISTIAN FAITH IN AN AGE OF 
SCIENCE 


Professor of 


In their Relation to the Places and History of Each. 
By PROF. W. M. RAMSAY, LL.D., D.C.L., of Aberdeen 
and Oxford; author of ‘‘ The Church in the Roman 
Empire,” *‘ St. Paul the Traveler,’ &c. In this book 
one of to-day’s greatest scholars, the occupant of a 
uniquely brilliant position in England, publishes his 
masterpiece. Fully illus., cloth, cr. 8vo, net $3. Post.20¢. 


And Other Sermons, By the author of “ The Histori- 
cal Geography of the Holy Land,”’ ‘‘The Minor 
Prophets,” &c. New work by this celebrated Glasgow 
professor is an event of theological importance. These 
chapters are on Dr. Smith’s favorite topics and notable 
for their masterful thought and style. 

Cloth, Crown Svo., Net $1.25. Postage r2¢, 


By REGINALD J. GAMPBELL, the world known Minis- 
ter of the CITY TEMPLE, LONDON. Brilliant, incisive, 
striking, these new discourses bring home to every read- 
er the wonderful convincing power of Joseph Parker’s 
great young successor. Cloth, Cr.Svo. Net $1.25. Post.12¢. 


Witty, trenchant, true, this book tells the unbiassed. 
story of the yowhg American author whd crossed the 
entire breadth of China under the special protection of 
the Imperial Government, with the indomitable purpose 
of seeing missions as they are. “ Probably the best con- 
temporanéous account of the common people’s daily life 
in China.”— The Nation, N. Y. Magnificently Iilus- 
trated with 100 full page half tones. Cloth, Crown Svo, 


net $1.50. Postage 16¢. 
The Practical and Devotional 
Commen 


Successor to The Expositor’s Bible. 


First two volumes by JOSEPH PARKER, D.D. 
I. Golossians and Thessalonians. II. Ephesians. 
Beautifully bound, cr. Svo. Net. $1.25 per volume. 


Coulson Kernahan’s 


The Face Beyond the Door 
Marcus Dods: “It conveys an impression of immortal- 
ity which mere argument generally fails to produce!”’ 
Written with a touch of genius, dealing with this great 
question, this bock will be talked about, preached 
about and everywhere discussed—it will afford a vision 
of the unscen to many eyes. 
Beautifully bound in Art Boards, 


LEAVES FOR QUIET HOURS 

GEO. MATHESON, DD. A beautiful new book 
the author of “Re entative Men of the 

conga dap of Christ,” &c. Special bind- 

ng. 25, 


ST. PAUL’S CONCEPTION OF THE 
THINGS 


The Cunningham Lectures for 1904. Rev. H. A. A 
KENNEDY. A new scholarly §work by a — 
theologian and in a new field. $2.25. 


7 ESCHATOLOGY OF JESUS 
The ce Lectures, 1904. Rev. LEWIS A. 
MUIRHEAD. Th 75. 


Net, got. Post. ge. 





Geology at Wesleyan University. Second Edition 
now ready, Net $1.60. Postage 18¢. 


30 YEARS IN MADAGASCAR 

Rev. T. T. MATTHEWS, THE JOHN G. PATON 

of the Indian Ocean, $1.75. 

THE LIFE OF E. J. PECK AMONG 
THE ESKIMOS 

Py novel missionary tale of adventure and daring. 
1,76, 

THE MASTER’S QUESTIONS TO HIS 
DISCIPLES 

Rev. G. H. KNIGHT. Reverent, fresh, strong, 
this book is a model of its kind, $1.60 


bd LIFE AND IDEALS OF JOHN 


om STALKER, D.D., author of “Imago 
Shivintt “&c. John Knox is always a picturesqu 
ae but Dr. Stalker has brought new light an 
Pau. to the study of his motives and idea! 





QUESTIONS OF FAITH 

A Series of Lectures on the Creed. By Prin. 
Lindsay, Drs. James Denney, 9 vy 
son, Marcus Dods, James Orr, Popular 
form yet the result of renowned pa sg and 
delivered to enormous British audiences, $1 50. 


THE APOSTLES OF OUR LORD 

Rev. J. G. Greensoven. An ideal book for any. 
one —— a study of oy og —— ve 
men of the estament. $1.50 


a MAGNETISM OF CHRIST 

$ fends ie in our Lord's Missionary Methods. Rev. 
JNO. SMITH, DD. Author of “ The Integrity of 
Siscare. had 9.76. 


THE LIFE OF HUGH PRICE HUGHES 


Rescuer ~ the East London Slums. By HIS 
DAUGHTER 

The ideals, trium mphs and achievements of this 
great English bh on =] will be an inspiration to 
every reader, $3.00 net. 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, - 


3 and 5 West 18th Street, NEW YORK. 





HOLIDAY BOOKS 


Our West Indian 
Neighbors 


By Frederick W. Ober 
54 Dllustrations, $2.50 net. Mail 2ic. 
Of the Bahamas, Cuba, Jamaica, Haiti, 
San Domingo, Porto Rico, etc., of their peo- 
ple, their resources, their scenic charm, 
their weird, eventful History. 


Studies of a Book 
Lover 


By Prof. Thomas Marc Parrott 
Professor of English in Princeton Univer- 
sity. 
$1.25 net. Postage Sc. 

Mathew Arnold and Browning, Gray, 
Goldsmith and Johnson, Robert Ferguson 
and his day in Edinburgh, Milton’s account 
of himself and Scott are the subject of the 
essays. 


Fifty Years of an 
Actor’s Life 


By John Coleman 
26 portraits. 2 vols. 
$6.00 net. Postage 38c. 

It is one of the most interesting Records 
of an Actor’s life ever published, containing 
portraits and anecdotes of the most distin- 
guished actors and actresses of the last 
half century. 


Princess Radziwill’s 
Recollections 


$3.50 net. Postage 15c. 

A graphic story of inside society and 
court life of Europe. Important as personal 
history and character drawing of the Czar of 
Russia, the Emperor of Germany, the late 


Empress Frederic, Madame de Balzac, and 
a dozen others. 
e 
Old Tovraine 
By Theodore A. Cook 
30 Photogravures. 2 vols. $5.00. 
The Provinces and chateaux of France. 
A work of art and a work of reference. 
° e 
The | Mediterranean 
Its storied cities and venerable ruins. 
By J. T. Bonney 
20 Photogravures. 1 vol. —— 

A perfect vade mecum to the lover of 
strange lands. 

Men and Manners 
of the Third Republic 
By Albert D. Vandam 
$3.00 net. Postage 15c. 

Mr. Vandam’s intimate acquaintance with 
Paris and his thorough human interest 
in the stirring events leading up to the 
Third Republic, make his book particularly 
valuable. 

e e 
Quiet Hours With 
Nature 

By Eliza Brightwen, F.Z §,, F.E.S., 
Vice-President of the Selborne Society. Il- 
lustrated by Theodore Carreras. 

12mo, cloth, $1.60 net. Postage 14c. 
James Pott & Co. 
'  - INEBW YORK, 





